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THE UNIFICATION OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES. 


By Most Reverenp Patrick J. Hayes, D.D., 
Archbishop of New York. 


HAVE been requested to explain to the readers 
of THe CaTHotic Worip the purpose and the 
plan of the codrdination of Catholic Charities 
in the Archdiocese of New York. I willingly ac- 
cede to the Editor’s request because I feel con- 

fident that the success which has rewarded our efforts in the 
past four years will be a matter of interest and of encourage- 
ment to the Catholics of the entire country. Indeed there are 
signs of an increasing desire to systematize, and therefore to 
make more effective, the social and charitable works of Cath- 
olics abroad, as well as at home. 

The Armistice had hardly been signed when our late Holy 
Father, Benedict XV., sent a letter to France praising the 
work of those who were trying to revive that very striking 
movement, “L’Action Populaire.” Without our resources, but 
with admirable zeal, the French laity are insisting on the im- 
portance of the social question, and trying to put into the 
pastor’s hands practical information on all kinds of economic, 
religious, social, and literary questions. In a splendid way 
they are endeavoring to advise the clergy and the laity by 
proper methods, suggestions, and discussions. Such assem- 
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bling of data and such coérdination of activities are among 
the primary purposes of the campaign which was commenced 
in New York in 1919. 

Evidently, to keep in touch with the conditions which in- 
fluence the lives of the faithful and to provide for their ever 
growing needs in a diocese like that of New York, must tax 
to the utmost the energy and resourcefulness of the Church. 
She must meet the new difficulties which are ever springing 
up in one of the largest Catholic centers in the entire world, 
verily a Pentecostal City of God in a modern Babylon; grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds and creating in its on-rushing devel- 
opment many pressing problems, troublesome as well as con- 
flicting. 

This Archdiocese comprises both rural and urban sections. 
Including three of the five Boroughs of New York City, it ex- 
tends northward on both sides of the Hudson River some 
ninety miles. Within its boundaries are seven large rural 
counties dotted throughout with towns ranging from two thou- 
sand to one hundred thousand in population. There are ap- 
proximately one and a quarter million Catholic people in this 
territory, and they are grouped into three hundred and five 
parishes, served by eleven hundred priests. Bent upon doing 
God’s work, religious communities and groups of Catholic peo- 
ple succeeded during a period of more than one hundred years 
in building up charitable works of every description. The 
magnificent work they did for the glory of God and the prog- 
ress of the Church in New York merits our admiration and 
gratitude. Churches, schools, religious houses, charitable in- 
stitutions for nearly every human ill, not to speak of splendid 
lay organizations, proclaim most eloquently the great prelates, 
the zealous priests, and the devoted people, whose faith, labors, 
and sacrifices can scarcely be equaled, certainly not excelled, 
even in our own day. 

Though our diocesan works in the field of charity were 
many and various, it was evident to all who reflected on the 
needs of the diocese that the changed conditions and complex 
problems of modern life called for still other ways and other 
means of reaching souls, estranged or hindered by physical, 
moral, or spiritual afflictions from knowing and loving God. 
The huge tide of immigration which preceded the war, the fast 
changing character of our rural sections, the flow of populg- 
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tion from one part of the great city to another, the steady 
growth of secular, public and private, welfare agencies, and 
the many questions arising out of the war made it imperative 
that the Shepherd to whom this vast field had been intrusted 
should study it in detail from his own vantage point, and 
should plan to meet the needs of the diocese on a scale and in 
a manner greater than had ever before been attempted. 

The period of reconstruction following the great World 
War presented a splendid opportunity for such a thorough 
study of the problems, old and new, which the Church in New 
York was being called upon to solve. 

Accordingly, during the winter of 1919-1920 there was con- 
ducted throughout the Archdiocese a survey of its charitable 
and social needs and of the facilities with which the Church 
was meeting them. It was clearly stated that this study was 
undertaken for constructive purposes rather than for criticism. 
Its aim was to learn the full scope of the work carried on 
through the churches, agencies, and institutions, the methods 
used, the limitations felt, and the improvements desired. 

*%A competent staff of clergy and laity covered minutely 
the vast fields of health work, child-caring, relief, delinquency, 
recreation, and county activities. They followed question- 
naires touching every point of importance. For example, the 
workers who studied the hospitals of the diocese examined 
them along every line important in hospital management, loca- 
tion, buildings, equipment, finances, adequacy of staff, lab- 
oratory and dispensary facilities, and training of nurses. The 
rural survey entailed a study of the problems confronting our 
parishes in the seven up-State counties of the Archdiocese. In 
each county all public officials were visited by a priest of 
the staff, and every private agency was consulted. Meanwhile 
other priests visited every parish in the county and learned its 
problems and possibilities. In the field of recreation it was 
necessary to determine to what extent our Catholic facilities 
were adequate, what was the relation of non-Catholic agencies 
to our children and young people, and where the dangers to 
faith and morality lay. 

When finally completed, the reports of the Survey placed 
before the Archbishop a more detailed picture of conditions in 
his diocese than he had ever had before, and also presented to 
him feasible plans for constructive work to overcome the de- 
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fects and limitations which had been found. They brought to 
the attention of our Catholic people the vast number and great 
variety of Catholic charitable activities, and showed that there 
was scarcely an avenue of charity that had not been opened up 
by the Church in New York—orphanages, hospitals, boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, settlement houses, nurseries, working girls’ homes, 
convalescent homes, fresh air camps, and other activities—all 
working effectively, yet quietly, for the salvation of souls and 
the development of true American citizenship. 

But the survey also uncovered in our field of zeal and 
mercy important areas which our parochial efficiency, splen- 
did as it is, had not been reaching at all or only partially. The 
plain truth is that we were not doing our full duty toward 
Christ and souls. Our successes in church, school, and institu- 
tion were marred and offset, in a measure, by our failures in 
untouched highways and byways, in hidden centers, large and 
small, of the Archdiocese. Even in places where we had set 
up agencies, there was often a lack of sufficient funds to carry 
on the work in an appropriate manner. In many cases the 
efficiency of our charity was impaired by the lack of any dioc- 
esan plan for the meeting of problems which were too great to 
be handled by local resources. 

With the facts in hand and a definite plan before him, it 
became the duty of the Shepherd of the Archdiocese to estab- 
lish a diocesan agency well organized, efficient, intelligent, 
sympathetic, human, and above all, Christlike, to do the work 
which was formerly neglectei, to improve that which was 
poorly done, to extend Catholic service and influence wher- 
ever it was needed. But before such an organization could be 
set up, it was necessary to enlighten and to secure the coépera- 
tion of the laity for the project. 

In the spring of 1920, the first diocesan appeal for Catho- 
lic Charities was inaugurated. This appeal took the form, not 
of a drive for money, but of an unprecedented effort to educate 
each last Catholic in the Archdiocese to a realization of the 
needs of our Catholic people, and to organize them for efficient 
service to God, their fellow men, and their country. We felt 
sure that the facts as to diocesan needs, once placed before our 
intelligent, sympathetic, and spiritual-minded laity, would be 
quite sufficient to arouse the enthusiasm and enlist the service 
and support of our Catholic people, ever noted for wonderful 
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coéperation with prelate and priest in working for Christ and 
the salvation >f immortal souls. 

In the three hundred parishes of the Archdiocese there 
was organized “the Archbishop’s Committee of the Laity,” a 
strong, dependable body of some sixteen thousand lay people. 
This Committee interested itself not merely in the collection 
of funds but in the work for which they were collected. Pledg- 
ing their own loyalty and support, they interested others and 
became a potent factor in the work of the Church, assuming a 
large share of the burden which had long been borne by the 
religious alone. 

The entire diocese was divided into sixteen districts, each 
presided over by a priest appointed by the Archbishop and a 
layman coéperating with him in the position of District Chair- 
man. While these sixteen districts were directed from the 
central office of the Catholic Charities, their Managers in turn 
were responsible for seeing that a complete parish organiza- 
tion was set up in each of the twenty or more parishes in the 
district. This parish organization was presided over by the 
pastor as the Honorary Parish Chairman. Under him, there 
worked in coéperation the Active Parish Director, usually one 
of the assistants of the parish, and a Parish Lay Chairman. 
These two parish officials were held responsible for the gath- 
ering of the other members of the Committee. During the 
time of the appeal these other members formed teams com- 
prised of a captain and ten workers. 

Through literature distributed in the churches and ser- 
mons on the subject of Charity, through motion pictures and 
entertainments, the people of the Archdiocese were_ made 
aware of the social needs of the Church. Then, during the 
week set aside for the Charity Appeal, the members of the 
Archbishop’s Committee of the Laity visited the homes of all 


prospective subscribers. The contributions were returned to / 


the Parish Treasurer, who compiled them and sent his receipts 
with a list of all his contributors to the central office. 

The organization and procedure outlined above were 
found so satisfactory that few changes have been made in suc- 
ceeding years. Each year a note of thanks has been sent by 
the Archbishop to every contributor. Not least among the mo- 
tives which have appealed to the Catholic heart is the fact that 
five thousand Masses are yearly celebrated by needy mission- 
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aries for the spiritual and temporal welfare of all who either 
work for or contribute to the Catholic Charit'es. Moreover, 
twice each week, the Archbishop personally offers the Holy 
Sacrifice for the same intention. 

The three successive appeals for funds have met with un- 
expected success. The Archbishop asked for $500,000 each 
year, and in the three years the faithful have responded with 
approximately $2,600,000. It would seem that our divine Lord, 
pleading with us to do His work in a spirit of boundless faith, 
illumined the minds and warmed the hearts of the flock to 
know and to feel, even better than the Shepherd himself, the 
urgent call and duty of charity. Christ threw open wide the 
gates of the vineyard and sent therein thousands and thou- 
sands of willing workers to sow, to water, and to gather fruit 
for time and for eternity. 

The appeals for the Catholic Charities have not proven a 
burden to anyone. It is the many in the diocese giving the 
mite that has assured success. The people were asked to 
pledge themselves to contribute an annual sum for three years 
so that the experiment of establishing a central organization 
to be known as The Catholic Charities might be tried out. 
Through the earnest efforts of the Archbishop’s Committee of 
the Laity, pledges were secured from 233,000 individuals, truly 
a vast army enrolled for charity. The average yearly con- 
tribution from each person was not much over three dollars, 
payable at the convenience of the donor. The important thing 
—and this cannot be urged too strongly—was the creation and 
the maintenance of the organization. This has made for 
united effort and corporate strength. Each year our aim has 
been to increase the number of subscribers to the fund, not 
merely for their contributions, but to make every Catholic in 
the diocese a real, live, and earnest friend of the Catholic 
Charities, and, therefore, a better Catholic in the highest sense 
of the term. 

Now, at the end of the three years’ experiment, what shall 
we say about the Catholic Charities? Has the organization 
justified itself? To speak frankly, the experiment has suc- 
ceeded beyond our most sanguine hopes and dreams. We 
have at our disposal an agency fitted to do the work formerly 
neglected or poorly attempted, an agency whose whole pur- 
pose is to serve the people, the charitable institutions, the par- 
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ishes, and the Archbishop of the diocese. Over $2,400,000 has 
already been appropriated for the spreading of Christ’s King- 
dom in the field of Charity and Education. 

In the beginning we wrote into the program of our 
purposes : 


’ GOD IS CHARITY 
Roof the Homeless 
Heal the Sick Fd 
Save the Boy z GV-IK 7} 
Protect the Girl di 
Charity is kind. 


In the last three years we have been enabled to serve, with 
greatly increased efficiency, the widow and the orphan; the 
aged and the homeless; the poor and the outcast; the weak 
and the erring; the sick and the afflicted; the blind and the 
deaf; the mother and the infant; the boy and the girl. We 
have protected, whenever and wherever called upon to do so, 
the interests of the family and of the individual. We have 
kept in the ministry of Charity some of our venerable and most 
efficient institutions and agencies of mercy, which were on the 
verge of closing their doors, because of inability to meet small 
deficits. We have reached out to the helpless, the starving, 
and the dying in Europe and the Near East, according to the 
measure of our resources. We have tried to do something 
that Our Lord’s own words might be realized: “My sheep hear 
My voice; and no man shall pluck them out of My hand; and 
no man can snatch them out of the hand of My Father.” * 

The appropriations were not made to meet the main- 
tenance expenses of charitable works. Our hospitals, nurs- 
eries, orphanages, etc., must still continue to raise their own 
funds as they did prior to the establishment of the Catholic 
Charities. The appropriations were made to pay part of the 
cost of bringing our activities up to modern standards ap- 
proved by the Catholic Charities, to help extend existing 
works, and to establish new ones where they were needed. 
Modern standards of sanitation and medical care and the reg- 
ulations of City and State Departments have been closely ad- 
hered to. 

The money has been spent in diverse fields where Cath- 
1John x. 27-29. 
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olic interests were at stake. Seven county offices have been 
set up to protect the faith and answer the charitable needs of 
Catholics living outside the greater city. Settlements and 
nurseries have been established to offset the dangers to the 
health and faith of our children in many congested districts. 
A mental clinic has been established for the examination and 
treatment of those who might otherwise be subjected to the 
experiments and irreligious advice of examiners who link up 
all mental abnormality with sex. A Catholic Immigrant Aux- 
iliary has been established to greet the Catholic “strangers at 
our gate,” to refer them to decent home surroundings and to 
make sure that they continue the practice of their faith in 
America. These are but a few examples of the concrete way 
in which the Catholic Charities is meeting new situations. 

The Catholic Charities has made itself indispensable in 
the Archdiocese. The work already undertaken by it is in- 
deed extensive. It covers the supervision of about one hun- 
dred and seventy-five charitable agencies and institutions 
whose yearly expenditures reach a total of more than eight 
million dollars. Last year these agencies served no less than 
one hundred and sixty thousand men, women, and children— 
a veritable city of charity. Holding steadfastly to the sacred 
principles of our faith and morality, it has still worked in har- 
mony with the agencies of the city, State, and nation, and has 
achieved for itself a place of distinction among private char- 
itable societies. It has more than justified the statement made 
by the State Board of Charities in its official report to the 
Legislature of the State of New York in the year 1920, which 
characterized the formation of the Catholic Charities of the 
Archdiocese as “the most significant and important event of 
the year in the field of charitable work.” Viewed from the 
point of faith, generosity, kindness, and longanimity, nothing 
to excel it has been done before in the glorious history of 
achievement in this great diocese. 

But the Catholic Charities is destined to accomplish even 
greater things. A special feature of the appeal this year will 
be the addition of the Division of Education. This is a nat- 
ural and logical outgrowth of what we have said concerning 
the broad scope of the word and spirit of Charity. Charity 
teaches us to “protect the girl.” Catholic parents have in- 
sisted repeatedly that to “protect the girl” we must open a new 
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Catholic High School for girls, for they sense the danger to 
soul and body that menaces our girls to-day. The Diocesan 
Charity Organization is to be the means of placing this new 
safeguard about our young girls. The funds gathered in its 
appeals have already paid for the property for a new central 
high school. Plans are now under preparation and with the 
help of the returns from this year’s appeal, we hope to begin 
building in the immediate future. This will be the inaugura- 
tion of a system of high schools throughout the diocese. 

In conclusion: The Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese 
of New York was organized three years ago as an experiment. 
The experiment has been successful. It would be unthinkable 
to return to the old way. Catholic Charities has shown unto 
us “a more excellent way.”* Its effect has been noticeable on 
the entire diocese. An apostolic sense of Christlike service 
has been enkindled throughout the sheepfold. A surging and 
urging grace of Christian mercy has swept over priest and 
people, who, like unto Christ Himself, have “had compassion 
on the multitude” in poverty, in sickness, in sorrow, in dan- 
ger, in weakness, in shame, and in chains. 

That great Pontiff, Leo XIII., told us: 
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No human expedients will ever make up for the devoted- 
* ness and self-sacrifice of Christian Charity. Charity as a 
virtue pertains to the Church; for virtue it is not, unless it 
be drawn from the Sacred Heart of Jesus Christ.’ 
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And this alone is the reason why Catholic Charities is accom- 
plishing great good in the Archdiocese of New York. No other 
motive than the greater glory of God, the salvation of immortal 
souls, and love of the neighbor inspired the movement three 
years ago. For Christ the work was begun; in Him it has its 
very being, and by Him it has been blessed and guided. 

21 Cor. xii. 31. 8 Leo XIII., Reram Novarum. 
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A POINT IN APOLOGETICS. 


By Hucarre BeELLoc. 


HE presentation of Catholic truth to-day suffers in 

one Awey| certain countries of Protestant tradition (the 

Z wr United States may still be included among these) 

‘apr yce from a defect which it is trying to remedy. This 

defect is Confusion of Issue. Argument does not 

turn upon an object equally recognized by both parties to it, 

and therefore it suffers either deflection or waste; it is either 

turned away from its goal or fails to reach it from failure of 

energy. When an issue is clearly defined, the parties are op- 

posed upon a clean front, and each feels to the full the weight 

of the other; but when the issue is confused, the blows deliv- 

ered miss or glance aside or reach an object other than that 
intended. 

I say “in countries of Protestant tradition”; for in countries 
of Catholic, pagan, Moslem, or even Orthodox Greek tradition, 
this defect does not arise. In these countries the faith and its 
character can be presented directly to an opponent without the 
intervention of a disturbing medium: the French atheist or 
Huguenot, the native student in Kairouan or Damascus, the 
Japanese acquainting himself with European affairs, the monk 
of Athos disputing with a Latin, knows what he rejects when 
he rejects Catholicism, for he gets the statement of it whole 
and complete, even though he only knows it in general out- 
line. 

I say “certain” and not “all” countries of Protestant tradi- 
tion, because in many—in Holland, for instance, or in the uni- 
versities of northern Germany—the Church, though opposed 
by the bulk of the community, is known, and its character is 
familiar. Its claim is clearly perceived, however much it may 
be rejected. But in others, and especially in Great Britain and 
in the United States, an initial and lengthy stage of national 
development, in which Catholicism was not only very alien but 
insignificant and isolated, has left an inheritance of misappre- 
hension, to which we owe, be it remembered, not only our diffi- 
culties, but also, unfortunately, a great part of the toleration 
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still extend to us; for I think that in the future, even though we 
become better known, more courage will be needed. It has 
also left among the Catholic body itself some influences of 
community with, and even of tincture from, the alien sur- 
roundings of an alien philosophy; influences varying in de- 
gree but always present. 

I say not “Protestant countries,” but “countries of Protes- 
tant tradition,” because the doctrinal framework of Protestant- 
ism is in ruins, and yet, none the less, its rapidly changing or- 
ganism survives and has great vitality. The writing of Mr. 
Wells, for instance, is the writing of a man who would dis- 
claim all those relics of Catholic dogma and even those addi- 
tions of definitely heretical doctrine which between them made 
the Protestant sects definable in theology. But any Catholic 
can see that Mr. Wells’s tone of writing and form of mind is 
that of your Low Church or nonconformist evangelical Protes- 
tant. In every one of those English writers who to-day pride 
themselves upon a detachment from theology (a science which 
they hardly know to exist), the effects of a past theology are 
still most vividly apparent. 

Now, in what way is Catholic apologetic warped by this 
special kind of alien atmosphere? In what way does argu- 
ment fail of its purpose through lack of a clear issue, when we 
deal with men of this kind? In four ways, I think: 

(1) By the effect of a Protestant surrounding upon our- 
selves, so that we are led to defend points which, to a Protes- 
tant, it seems natural we should defend, but which are insignif- 
icant or beside the issue for the trained mind of a Catholic. 
We are here the victims of the minds about us, which have 
never been taught to think out their first principles, and which 
nearly always take for granted some particular view of their 
own as an admitted universal. 

(2) By the error we constantly make with regard to the 
degree of change which is still taking place in the world around 
us. We imagine our opponents in 1923 to remain under the 
same illusions as disturbed them in 1900, when, in point of 
fact, they have long passed into a new fantasy. 

(3) By their ignorance of our philosophy. This is the 
prime character of English-speaking Protestantism. It has 
come to know much less of the continent of Europe than did its 
fathers. It has become much more ignorant of the general 
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European past and of the development of civilization; where- 
fore it has necessarily become more ignorant of what Cathol- 
icism is, and it is getting more and more ignorant in that 
respect (and in many others) every day. Moreover, this igno- 
rance is particularly striking in the case of those new, half 
educated “leaders of thought” and “best sellers” whom we have 
principally to meet. 

(4) By the lack of clear definition as a habit of mind in the 
modern world around us. 

These four causes of confusion make up between them, I 
believe, a literary habit which tends to confuse the issue when 
we present the facts of the Faith. 

A parallel may illustrate my thought. Suppose you were 
arguing for the accuracy of the British charts of the Mediter- 
ranean against some other who thought them worthless, and, 
in attempting to convince him of error, you were hampered: 
(1) by a general social habit (somewhat affecting yourself) 
which regarded English sailors as uninstructed fools of a 
low order; (2) by your imagining that your opponent was 
in his mind comparing British charts with French, whereas he 
had in point of fact long given up any knowledge or use of 
charts in any form;. (3) by his imagining the Mediterranean 
Sea to be permanently frozen solid, while you knew nothing 
of his laboring under such an error; (4) by his having a vague 
idea that a chart was important as a work of art quite as much 
as a guide to navigation. One may easily judge what would 
happen to “the issue” in such a case! 

(1) You would say: “Granted—it may be so—that British 
naval officers are idiotic, untrustworthy, and grossly ill-trained 
to their business, yet they may have had landsmen or even for- 
eigners to help make these charts; and we must at least admit 
that the figures are in bold and solid print.” That would not 
be very convincing! 

Or (2) you would say: “Take any other chart you like of 
the Mediterranean, and I defy you to find so many soundings 
to a given area: which is proof of the carefulness of the work.” 
This would sound to your opponent like saying: “Take any 
fairy tale you like, and I defy you to find as many characters 
as there are in Jack and the Beanstalk; which is an indication 
of the historical reality of Jack and the Beanstalk.” Your op- 
ponent thinks the whole idea of a chart to be nonsense, and 
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your argument falls flat. He doesn’t believe that any chart 
was ever really made at sea. He thinks they are all make- 


believe, and therefore the form of argument you have chosen . 


does not turn upon a true issue. You ought to have begun by 
establishing the original point of whether charts were ever 
made on the spot or no, and if so, whether any of them could 
be credible. 

Or (3) you would say: “Here are actual records of the 
soundings made off Toulon, in the year 1893, at small measured 
intervals and at the rate of a score a day.” Your opponent, 
laboring under the illusion that the Mediterranean was frozen 


solid, would think that the word “soundings” meant boring. 


through solid ice, and he would not for a moment believe the 
records which you put before him. He would not for a mo- 
ment believe that so many accurate bore holes through solid 
ice could be made in so short a time, or that the observer could 
easily distinguish where the solid ice ended and the frozen 
mud at the bottom began. 

Or (4) you would say: “But admit at least that the charts 
are carefully done.” Your opponent would think you might 
be speaking rather of careful printing than of accuracy of 
measurement. 

Though all these elements of confusion were removed, it 
does not follow, of course, that apologetic must convince. The 
Faith does not repose upon positive proof. It is credible, that 
is, reasonable; but it is not the term of a deductive process. 
Therefore the apologetic of reason usually fails against in- 
credulity, and will continue to fail very often, though the issue 
be as strict as thinking can make it. But at least the apologetic 
of reason has some chance of succeeding when the issue is 
clear. When the issue is confused, the apologetic of reason 
must fail, and we are left with nothing but the apologetic of 
emotion to rely on. 

I may be told that, in the present state of the Protestant 
mind, with its Christian Science, its abrupt taboos, its comic 
popular history, its amazingly false categories, and, above all, 
with its philosophy that individual mood is the test of truth, 
the apologetic of reason is useless; that the apologetic of reason 
is wasted; and that the apologetic of emotion is the only one of 
any service. I may be told that it was all very well to use the 
apologetic of reason in the high culture of Milner’s day or of 
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Newman’s, but that at present levels it is like reading higher 
mathematics to a child. 

So far as argument is applied to our surrounding society 
in the lump, I agree: rhetoric and, better still, personal ex- 
ample do more in such a society as ours, by far, than the at- 
tempt to reason; for the use of reason has decayed. But 
though it may be true of our surroundings in the lump, it is 
not true of individuals; and we should remember both the 
aseptic and the seminal effect of the apologetic of reason. 
The incredibility of the Faith, a very common form of attack, 
especially effective with young men, can only be met by the 
apologetic of reason. For instance, a young man who has 
been given the historical evidence for a miracle will not swal- 
low whole the extraordinary dogma that miracles never hap- 
pened, with its gross fallacy in causation. A young man al- 
ready acquainted with the doctrine of the Efficient Cause will 
spot the error in the general modern idea that complexity can 
develop “of itself” out of simplicity. The argument of the 
apologetic of reason has thus upon the mind an aseptic effect; 
it prevents the spread of unreason. 

And again, it is “seminal,” that is, it sows a seed. It may 
affect, perhaps, only a small minority, for the use of reason 
has been largely abandoned in popular science, and entirely in 
popular philosophy; it fatigues and bewilders the rapid reader 
of “outlines” and the rest. But the few affected have an influ- 
ence out of all proportion to their number. A strong argu- 
ment, once fixed in a single mind, works rapidly by repetition, 
as it spreads and reappears more and more constantly, in allu- 
sion and metaphor, far from the original source. It becomes at 
last a permanent social possession, even when its origin is for- 
gotten or is unknown to its ultimate recipients. One may in- 
stance, as a proof of this, the breakdown of state socialism as 
a popular theory. That inhuman nonsense was destroyed by 
quite a small body of men printing arguments that were read 
by only a few hundreds; yet, to-day, their victory is decided. 

I would affirm, then, that our principal task in apologetic 
to-day, in the society which surrounds us everywhere in Eng- 
land and in most parts of northern America is to clear the 
issue: that done, advance by the use of reason becomes pos- 
sible and may go far; that left undone, such advance is always 
difficult and usually doomed at the outset. 
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I will conclude with four examples of the evil. 

(1) An example of the way in which we take the tone of 
the society around us. We nearly always debate the tiresome 
and silly old Galileo business on the enemy’s ground. He says 
that it was of prodigious importance, that it was a turning point 
in the history of the world, that the Church in everything but 
one technical definition of infallibility stamped her character 
on that affair, and so on and so on: we laboriously refute spe- 
cial points such as the full authority of the tribunal, we proffer 
excuses based on the spirit of the time—and all the rest of it. 
But a Catholic in a full Catholic atmosphere would not take it 
thus. He would say it was not a point of capital importance. 
Our civilization and tradition were in no way affected by this 
interesting return of the Pythagorean system. It is of the 
highest moment to physical science, it is very entertaining, it 
vastly increases the sum of our academic knowledge, but it has 
no effect upon the really important questions, the questions 
concerning the nature and end of man. It does not transform 
theology. The conception of great astronomical distances was 
familiar ages before Galileo. For the matter of that, man al- 
ways knew himself to be built on a very small physical scale, 
compared even with his earthly surroundings. For what it is 
worth as a piece of pure material science, the heliocentric 
scheme had already been perfectly familiar as a theory for a 
long time past, though it was not yet proved in Galileo’s time, 
and he had no right to say it was. And, anyhow, the idea that 
a decision one way or the other could have affected the general 
structure of the Faith is an appalling evidence of what the in- 
tellect can fall to. Our opponents are disturbed as Christians 
or confirmed as skeptics by the mechanical construction of the 
solar system. We should explain to them that whether a par- 
ticular set of theologians was right or wrong on that matter 
has no more importance to us than whether a similar set to-day 
were to prove right or wrong on the date of the Exodus. 

(2) An example of the way in which we misunderstand the 
stage of our opponent's change. We use arguments drawn 
from what was once deemed self-evident on both sides: in the 
matter of human happiness, for instance, we say the Faith did 
in the past, and can now, produce a happy society, conceiving 
that our opponents agree with us both in their knowledge of 
the past and in their power of comparing their measure of 
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happiness with that attained in a Catholic society. But they 

have no such powers, they have no such instruction, they have 
even ceased to view happiness as the end of man. One has to 
bring them back to the very first principles in the matter be- 
fore one can begin to argue. Most of the men with whom I 
discuss these things tell me, when I point out the happiness of 
some Catholic society, that it is not “efficient,” and when I ask, 
“efficient to what end?” they laugh uneasily and say, “Oh, that 
is mere dialectic”’—which is English for “You are making me 
think. Please stop. It hurts!” 

(3) An example of the misapprehension of the Catholic 
position. Here is the most obvious. Highly educated men ac- 
tually think to-day in England (and I have no doubt in the 
United States as well) that in matters of physical science the 
Catholic accepts or rejects proof, not on its merits, but on 
direct ecclesiastical authority! It is an insane contradiction in 
terms—but men make it. Only last year a very eminent pro- 
fessor of physical science said so with childish frankness in 
the public press. Until we have got rid of ignorance as mon- 
strous as that, we cannot even begin the apologetic from rea- 
son. We must make it perfectly clear that, to a Catholic, it is 
inconceivable that science should repose upon anything but 
direct proof; and we should perpetually insist that it is we 
who insist on proof, while our opponents are perpetually tak- 
ing hypothesis for ascertained fact. We should recite per- 
petually the famous definition of St. Thomas: “Science is the 
denial of an opposite through proof ; Faith, its denial in spite of 
the absence of proof.” At first they will get that prime defini- 
tion muddled up, as is their custom. They will think that the 
“absence of proof” means “the presence of contradictory 
proof.” But if we hammer on long enough, they will see the 
point. 

(4) Lastly, an example of the confusion of issues through 
our opponent's unfamiliarity with exact definition. 1 will take 
a very simple instance: When we discuss forms of government, 
we Catholics all know the obvious principles (as we regard 
them) which apply to this kind of human debate. They are, 
that all forms of government, democratic, aristocratic, or 
monarchic, are possible to men; are, under suitable circum- 
stances, acceptable to men; and have each been accepted in 
the past without question. We have our individual prefer- 
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ences for one or the other form of civic authority, but we 
should never dream, when we are stating the thing in its full 
terms, to say that this form was universally good and true. 
A Catholic, as an individual, may hate aristocracy or monarchy 
or democracy, and a whole body of Catholics may be recon- 
ciled to any one of the three forms. We may again, as indi- 
viduals or as communities, feel a milder inclination for one of 
the three, or affect a mixture in any proportions. 

We know well enough, however, the fundamental truths 
underlying all human government—which are: (1) that 
authority in any form is of God; (2) that authority is abused 
and unjust if it be not for the good of the governed, that is, 
if it be perverted to the good of those who govern; and (3) that 
the Sovereign in any community is, in temporal matters, the 
community itself, whatever form the Prince, that is, the agent 
of the sovereignty, may take. We know, for instance, that a 
monarchy which a community does not recognize as legitimate, 
and which is not concurrent with the character of the com- 
munity, is not only an imperfect but an unjust form of gov- 
ernment. 

So far, so good. Now suppose a controversy should arise 
with regard to some historical incident. Those who are not of 
the Faith will, for the most part, associate the Catholic Church 
with sympathies for some past form of government, because 
the Church has existed unchanged for nearly two thousand 
years, and carries an historical association with such past 
forms. Again, as authority is the fundamental principle with 
us, our opponents usually confuse two ideas in the word, and 
as they have no definition of authority in their minds, they 
usually mistake it for the action of force or mere constraint. 
We enter the controversy on the particular incident in ques- 
tion, without a clear ground for debate, our opponents having 
in their minds (what we cannot expect, for it is quite alien to 
our mentality) the conception that Catholic doctrine in some 
way specially supports, or is in special sympathy with, forms 
of government other than democracy. 

If, for example, a man points out the excellence of the 
thirteenth century society in Western Europe as proceeding 
from the predominance of the Catholic Faith and organization, 
the modern opponent will probably confuse the issue in his 
mind with the particular characteristics of medieval monarchy 
Vou. cxvit, 11 
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and of the feudal hierarchy beneath it. As the controversy 
proceeds, the Catholic exponent is insensibly led in some de- 
gree by the false issue present in the other party’s imagination. 
He is led, for instance, very possibly, into a criticism of modern 
forms of democracy and thence into the false issue of whether 
democracy be or be not the best form of government at all 
times and in all places; or, again, he is led into the equally 
false issue of defending the democratic character of many 
institutions of the thirteenth century. 

Now, all such confusion militates against a decision. We 
set out to present to an ignorant world the excellencies of a 
particular place and time (which had also lamentable defects) ; 
we set out to ascribe those excellencies very rightly to the 
Catholic spirit. We find ourselves, before the controversy has 
long proceeded, engaged in something different, where we fall 
into the much weaker position of personal predilection or per- 
haps into the denial of obvious ills. In general, we fall from 
presentation to an advocacy which loses the main issue. At 
the end of the debate, those with whom we were engaged are 
under a vague but very strong conception that we have been 
defending some special temporal set of conditions quite im- 
practicable to the modern world. It is as though a man were 
to set out to convince another that riding horses is a healthy 
exercise and were to end up by leaving the impression that he 
desires to restore travel on horseback and to abolish railways. 

Such are, as it seems to me, the four main causes of our 
failure to-day to “establish an issue.” To remedy this defect 
should be our chief, or at any rate, our first concern in the con- 
troversies which lie before us. 





















OUR DEBT TO MRS. SHAKESPEARE. 


By AppLeETON MorGAN. 


INTIL the publication of the great First Folio in 
4 1623, sixteen of Shakespeare’s plays remained 
™ unprinted: among them such masterpieces as 

Julius Cesar, Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra, 
ee As You Like It, The Tempest, and The Winter's 
Tale. Now, as the tercentennial of the death of Mrs. William 
Shakespeare (August 6, 1923) approaches, it may not be in- 
appropriate to ask if, after all that has been alleged to her dis- 
credit, the world is not indebted to a second marriage of hers 
for these sixteen plays. For had she not contracted such a 
marriage, they would probably have been destroyed in manu- 
script or otherwise suppressed, and lost forever to literature 
and to the world. The evidence for this statement will appear 
in the following pages. 

In all Shakespeare’s career in London, from obscurity to 
immortality, there is no hint of wifely coéperation or share. 
The sole domestic record we possess is that the New Place 
expenditures were “at the rate of a thousand pounds a year”— 
local testimony to a lavish annual outgo, even if the value of 
money at that date precludes its literal possibility! Only 
within very recent years comes the stupefying discovery that 
Shakespeare actually, for two years or more, lived in lodgings 
hired from one Christopher Mountjoy, a Huguenot refugee 
wig-maker, barber, and hairdresser, at the corner of Silver 
and Muggle (now Monkwell) Streets, London. 

Could it have been that Shakespeare was striving, by the 
most rigid economy, to offset the extravagance of Mrs. Shake- 
speare and her two married daughters at New Place? Or 
did that “thousand pounds a year,” which, the Stratford yokels 
declared, it cost to maintain New Place, cover Mrs. Shake- 
speare’s maintenance of a houseful of Puritan ranters— 
“Deputy Shepherds” of the Brick-Lane Branch type—which 
battened upon her pious cellars? At any rate, the spectacle 
of Shakespeare lodging over the stuffy hairdressing establish- 
ment of the Huguenot refugee cannot be dodged or whistled 
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down the wind. For it appears as no other item of Shake- 
spearean biography that has ever come down to us: verified 
by a deposition made by virtue of a commission to take inter- 
rogatories, issued by a court of record to William Shake- 
speare, and signed “William Shakespeare of Stratford-super- 
Avon, in the County of Warwickshire, Gentleman”—the first 
signature he is known to have attached to a document of 
any sort, though, in point of time, the very last signature dis- 
covered. There must have been rather strenuous induce- 
ment for Shakespeare to abandon New Place for the stuffy 
precincts of Muggle Street. But even yet there are Shake- 
spearean biographers who do not accept Dr. Wallace’s star- 
tling excavations. 

Even more likely might it have been that Shakespeare 
quitted New Place and Stratford-on-Avon—deserting the es- 
tates his own toil and aspirations had achieved where, procul 
negotiis, he might end his days in peace and dignity—in disgust 
at the Stratford Town Council. For, on February 6, 1612 
(a date rather suggestive, when collated with the date of his 
deposition in the Court of Requests, in which he confesses to 
his domicile with the Mountjoys), the Stratford Town Council 
resolves “that Stage Plays are unlawful, and the sufferance of 
of them against orders heretofore made, and against the 
example of other well-governed cities and boroughs,” and 
proceeds to increase the penalty for presenting stage plays 
upon the actors thereof, from ten to forty shillings! Few 
husbands, thus flouted in their vocation and life métier, would 
have endured, as complaisantly as Shakespeare did, the enter- 
taining, under his very nose, by his own wife, of the Puritan 
preachers who induced these resolutions of the Stratford Town 
Council. Doubtless, it taxed even Shakespeare’s “gentleness” 
and sweetness of disposition to tolerate it all. Small wonder 
that a short time afterwards he cut off his Puritan wife’s 
dower in the Blackfriars’ investment! But that was all that 
he did. He left no other sign of even the mildest disapproval 
or lack of respect for his recalcitrant wife. Some of us might 
think so great a man a bit too complaisant, seeing that testi- 
mony is not lacking that he was not wont to sit like Patience 
on a monument, or like his grandsire cut in alabaster. Con- 
jectural critics—so-called by reason of their urge to discern, 
in the text of the plays, motives other than dramatic for 
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Shakespeare’s mood or point of view—might find here the 
reason why he rarely or never has a good word to say of 
lawyers. Why, when some king wants legal advice—as to 
tenures or the Salic law—he consults, not lawyers, but bishops. 
Be this as it may, however, Shakespeare acquiesced and, as 
the saying is, “took what was coming to him.” 

Anyhow, whether through the influence of her Puritan 
son-in-law, Dr. John Hall, or herself succumbing to the tidal 
wave of Puritanism that submerged Stratford-on-Avon be- 
tween the year 1562 and the death of Shakespeare, it is of 
record that Mrs. Shakespeare became a rigid and enthusiastic 
Puritan. She kept New Place chockful of Puritan itinerants, 
exhorters, and “Deputy Shepherds” that disapproved of her 
husband’s stage activities quite as Mrs. Weller’s Brick-Lane 
Branch associates disapproved of Weller senior. She found 
ample opportunity for her hospitality, for not only did Puritan 
evangelists visit Stratford-on-Avon in shoals, but even the 
pulpit of Trinity was hospitable to nominally “conformed” 
clergymen who took no pains to disguise their Lollard lean- 
ings. One such was that Rev. Richard Byfield, whose never- 
ending sermons Shakespeare himself may have, many a time 
and oft—for the sake of domestic peace—endured as best he 
could. Perhaps he enjoyed them. To the worthy parson’s 
droning, the poet’s brain may have been fitting some such 
monody as, “Where the bee sucks, there suck I: In the cow- 
slip’s bell I lie; There I couch when owls—owls like the 
Rev. Richard Byfield, for example—do fly.” 

But did Mrs. Shakespeare, at a respectable time after her 
great husband’s death, between the years 1618 and 1623, the 
date of her own demise, take a second lord and master? If 
so, as in the case of her first marriage, there is no record of _ 
such marriage in any book of vital statistics, either of Trinity 
parish or of any Warwickshire or other English bailiwick, 
or anywhere else. Merely a bare entry in the Trinity Parish 
Record of Burials, in the pages for the year 1623—an entry 
none too final, and one upon which hangs many another tale 
beside: 

Mrs Shakspeare 
Aug. 5. be sone <li James 


To be sure, this appears, at first sight, to be merely a 
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bracketing together of two records of funerals occurring upon 
the same day, August 8, 1623. As a rule, these Trinity parish 
records are most vilely kept, the clerks so slovenly and care- 
less that one wonders if they ever absorbed a suspicion that 
records were meant to be read by somebody later on! So, had 
there been two funerals in one day, some recording angel of 
a parish clerk might have saved himself the stroke of a pen 
by bracketing two entries required. But further familiarity 
with the ways of Trinity parish entry clerks apprises us that, 
whereas there are numerous entries on these Trinity vital 
records where two baptisms of infants are bracketed to indi- 
cate the concurrence of the two ceremonies on a single day, 
the records of funerals—presumably to be useful in the settle- 
ment of estates and titles by descent—were nowhere kept with 
such bracketings, although plenty of funerals may have oc- 
curred upon identical dates. 

Had the entry meant merely that Mrs. Shakespeare as 
well as Mrs. Richard James had been buried on the eighth day 
of August, 1623, why should that particular entry clerk find 
it worth while to note the circumstance that this obscure and 
unidentifiable Mrs. James was the wife of an obscure Richard 
James, if it were not worth his while to note that this Mrs. 
Shakespeare was the widow of Stratford’s most distinguished 
citizen, who had lived in the greatest house in the town, who 
had been a lay rector of Trinity parish, who was buried in the 
chancel at Trinity Church, and whose mural monument was 
the most prominent object in the church itself? 

Or, if the present Register of Funerals is a copy, and not 
the original made in 1623, then, at the time the copy was made, 
to write “Mrs. Shakespeare—Anne, wife of Richard James” 
was to record a fact of importance, since at this date “Shake- 
speare” had become a name to conjure with—one that had 
already begun to attract tourists and, consequently, revenue 
(and when did Stratford-on-Avon despise revenue?) ; it was 
to record the fact that the departed lady was the relict of the 
great man whose mortal remains lay under the chancel pave- 
ment. It would have scarcely paid to save that pen-stroke at 
the expense of revenue (the verger could get a shilling more 
for exhibiting an entry containing the name of Shakespeare 
than if it displayed only a plebeian “Smith” or “Simpson”). 
Surely, it were simple enough to write, with or without brack- 
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ets, “August 8th, 1623, Mrs. Shakespeare—Mrs. Richard 
James.” Why, then, any brackets at all? 

Witness again. There is no record of any death of a 
Mistress “Anne, wife of Richard James” in Stratford parish 
or anywhere else. Nor is there any record in the Burial 
Register of the funeral of either of the two ladies (if there 
were two of them), save the bracketed record given above. 
Where there are two deaths, there must have been two inter- 
ments, unless both of the deceased were buried in a single 
grave. And why should Mrs. Richard James have been buried 
in the same grave as Mrs. Shakespeare? In her early married 
life—possibly in the honeymoon—AMistress Anne had expressed 
a wish that she could be buried, when her time came, in the 
same grave with her husband (and the Trinity Church author- 
ities construed that wish as equivalented by burial in an im- 
mediately adjoining grave). But, certainly, Mistress Shake- 
speare had never expressed a wish to be buried in the same 
grave as a Mrs. Richard James! There was no financial 
reason why the opulent Shakespeare family should be forced 
to beg sepulture of any Mrs. Richard James. Nor is there, as 
it happens, any grave of a Mrs. Richard James known to any 
Trinity parish authority or to any Trinity parish record. Un- 
less these two ladies were one and the same lady, the riddle 
is hopeless, whichever way round we struggle with it. Two 
separate graves did not stand open awaiting tenants in Trin- 
ity Church precincts on that eighth day of August, 1623. But 
the records say that one grave was digged that day. Who 
was buried in it? There were no mortal remains of any Mrs. 
Richard James requiring sepulture on that day; and, had there 
been, her bereaved family had no claim to demand sepulture 
in a grave prepared for the widow of a lay rector of the parish, 
entitled to sepulture in the chancel of the parish church. And 
by the Stratford-super-Avon records, we know that no Mrs. 
Richard James was ever entitled to burial in the chancel of 
Trinity Church! 

If Mrs. William Shakespeare and Mrs. Richard James were 
not one and the same lady, how can that dual entry in the 
Burial Record be accounted for? 

Mrs. Stopes maintains that this bracketed record is for- 
tuitous only, and without significance. She claims that, had 
Mrs. Shakespeare been the person buried, an entry, nuper 
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vidua Gulielmi Shakespeare, would have been made; at which 
Dr. Moncure Conway grins, agreeing, however, that such an 
entry would have settled the matter. Sir Sidney Lee finds 
abundant use of brackets in all Stratford vital records, but 
says’ that burials on one and the same day were generally 
indicated, through the years 1622-1640, by the memorandum 
“E. O. D.” (eodem die), though he is unable to concur with 
Dr. Conway or Mr. Henry B. Staunton (who first discovered 
the bracketing of “Anne wife of Richard James” with “Mrs. 
Shakespeare”) as to the dual burial of August 8, 1623. Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, by reason of his part ownership of the tithes 
of Trinity parish, was a lay rector of that parish, and so en- 
titled to burial in the chancel of Trinity Church. And his 
wife, the wife of a lay rector, being his widow, no matter how 
often she married again, was likewise entitled to burial in the 
chancel. 

But in matters Shakespearean, as everywhere else, it is 
dangerous to rush precipitately to sweeping conclusions. Be- 
cause bracketings are otherwise unknown or undiscoverable 
in Stratford mortuary records, we must not predicate so im- 
portant a matter as a marriage, especially a marriage not of 
itself discoverable of record anywhere! As Prince Hamlet 
said, one “must have ground more relative than this!” 
“Grounds more relative,” just here, are none too abundant. 
Still these might be (1) the bridegroom, (2) the bride, and (3) 
any item of circumstantial evidence of any transaction which 
might or could have arisen from such a marriage. 

Mr. Staunton tells us that Richard James was a shoe- 
maker, who was inspired to become a Puritan exhorter and so 
a local preacher. This would or might account for his meeting 
Mrs. Shakespeare, who kept open house to all such at New 
Place. She was a widow, and, in the words of Parson Evans, 
of good gifts. “Seven hundred pounds and possibilities,” said 
Parson Evans, “is goot gifts.” Widow Shakespeare did not 
have “seven hundred pounds and possibilities,” or anything 
like that, but she had her dower in all her late consort’s Strat- 
ford realties, as well as in New Place itself. She had out- 
lived her widow’s quarantine, but she still had the right of 
hospitality with her two daughters, and the second-best bed 
with the furniture thereof. And she might not have been 


1 Letter to the writer, December 27, 1921. 
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averse to seeking a second coverture with a parti whose re- 
moteness to anything savoring of sinful theaters or godless 
stage plays, might help her to forget the career of a yet-to-be 
immortal writer of stage plays and maintainer (albeit for 
revenue only, so far as Madame Shakespeare, or the world 
about her, knew) of theaters and theatrical concerns. 

But what the world is interested in is not even whether 
the widow of Shakespeare married again, or, ceasing to be a 
Shakespeare, became a Mistress James, or Mistress anybody 
else! What the world does want to know is, what, if any- 
thing, this Mistress Shakespeare-James may have had to do 
in suppressing or perpetuating that which we esteem as Shake- 
speare to-day. Possibly, should we be able to discover the 
item, or an item, of circumstantial evidence, cumulative to, 
or corroborative of, that which is above postulated, then that 
which the world wants to know might be dependable. Let 
us see. 

Where were the sixteen plays—a substantial moiety of the 
Shakespearean output—that remained unprinted from his 
death in 1616 to the publication of the First Folio in the 
seventh year after his funeral, that is, in 1623. 

It is just here that the second marriage we have surmised, 
becomes of import. Mrs. Shakespeare herself may have kept 
in touch with the demand for her late husband’s plays. Fifty- 
two London publishers began crowding and overreaching one 
another to print something to which Shakespeare’s name could 
be prefixed on a title-page (after Falstaff and his three “ir- 
regular humourists,” Bardolph, Pistol, and Nym, had packed 
theaters from pit to thatch); and, up to year 1609, had kept 
London bookshops stocked with single Shakespeare plays in 
the small broadsides we now call the Quartos. But only five 
such broadsides were printed in the fourteen years from 1609 
to the year 1623. Assuming that Mrs. Shakespeare had been 
watching for an opportunity to sell these plays in manuscript, 
she might have well concluded that the market was not tempt- 
ing, and so awaited a more promising one, which, prior to her 
death, did not materialize. Could it have been that her second 
husband, who might have been a sort of Zeal-in-the-land Busy 
or a Vitruvius Hoop, was pressed for funds, as he may well 
have been in the days before and after the funeral of his wife, 
and felt his sense of the sinfulness of putting stage plays into 
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circulation gradually overcome by the necessity for lease of 
quick revenue, and so lost no time in grasping at the first 
market at hand? If so, forgotten are the theaters, entitled 
under a still enforcible contract to one Shakespeare play a 
year. Here stood Jaggard and here stood Blount, who had 
been gradually acquiring rights of “copie” in all the Shake- 
speare plays owned or appropriated or impounded by those 
fifty-two printers, which they could lay their hands on. 

Did Richard James sell and set over to Jaggard and Blount 
sixteen Shakespeare plays never printed in broadside? If 
not, where did Jaggard and Blount get these sixteen plays that 
they had been unable to possess themselves of, prior to the 
year 1623, seven years after Shakespeare’s death? 

Here is the entry those London printers made in the 
Stationers’ Register on the eighth day of November, 1623, 
the year of Mrs. Anne Shakespeare’s death, according to the 
inscription on her grave, and the burial records of Trinity 
parish which we have just examined: 


8 Novembris 1623 


Master Blounte Entered for their copie vnder the hand 

Isaac Jaggard of Doctor Worral and Master Coie, 
Warden. Master William Shakespeare’s 
comedys, Histories and Tragedyes soe 
manie as are not formerly entred to 
other men, viz.: 


Comedeyes The Tempest 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
Measure for Measure 
The Comedie of Errours 
As You Like It 
Alls Well That Ends Well 
Twelfe Night 
The Winters Tale 


Histories The third parte of Henrie ye Sixt 
Henry the Eight 
Coriolanus 
Timon of Athens 
Julius Caesar 
Mackbeth 


Anthony and Cleopater 
Cymbeline 





Tragedeys 
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Immediately upon making this entry—Mrs. Shakespeare, 
under whatever name interred, having been buried three 
months before, and no mention of any one of those sixteen 
plays occurring upon the Stationers’ Registers—Messrs. Jag- 
gard and Blount, aided by their partners, William Aspley and 
E. Smithweeke, proceed to print the great First Folio of the 
Collected Plays of William Shakespeare. Is not this precisely 
the corroborative evidence—arising directly out of the fact 
of the marriage of Mistress Anne Shakespeare—required to 
confirm our proposition? 

To recapitulate this evidence: Madame Shakespeare, after 
her great husband’s death, lacks the courage or the disloyalty, 
or possibly the temptation or inducement—her husband’s will 
and her daughter’s hospitality have removed any necessity— 
either to destroy her husband’s manuscript plays or to realize 
upon them under his still enforcible contract to supply the 
London theaters with at least one new play a year. But, at her 
death, New Place passes automatically, with all chattels and 
Shakespeare properties not already distributed, to her daugh- 
ters, and she leaves no testament, being a feme covert. Her 
second relict, Richard James, finds himself in even worse case. 
He is without funds or absolutely any worldly goods of any 
sort. He has no children by her and, therefore, no title by 
courtesy, which—barren in this case as it would have been— 
the English law would still formally have given him, had his 
union with Madame Shakespeare been blessed with offspring. 
But not even lawyers, who could argue for a week as to 
whether one drowned oneself or the water drowned one, in Sir 
James Hale’s case (to become Ophelia’s case half a century 
later), would waste time in arguing for a widower’s rights 
under a deceased wife’s dower in the substance of an earlier 
husband. That Mrs. Shakespeare-James died as silent con- 
cerning her second as concerning her first marriage is more 
than a lawyer’s “conclusion.” 

But Master Richard James does not feel himself quite 
bereft of resources. There are sixteen sinful stage plays he 
wots of, that Mistress Shakespeare-James would, and yet would 
not, have destroyed—letting “I dare not” wait upon “I would,” 
like the poor cat i’ the adage. And we have surmised that 
he lost no time in possessing himself of those sixteen plays, 
setting them over to stationers who could pay the best prices 
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for them (and stationers could pay the best prices, because 
buttressed, in whatever they did, by the Court of Star 
Chamber, which took no testimony, and heard no defense or 
demurrer, but sat to decree in behalf of prerogative only). 
Whereupon, the entry made by Messrs. Jaggard and Blount, 
or any other member of the Stationers’ Company, is, prima 
facie, a title to the right of “copie” claimed, and a precedent 
for a bill in equity to go behind such prima facie claim of title 
does not exist. The Court of Star Chamber would have taken 
care of that, had Dr. John Wall, or his wife, or Mrs. Quiney— 
there was nobody else—gone to the expense or the ignominy 
(seeing that they would have had the entire Puritan pack 
down upon them) of filing one. 

Until traversed by other cumulative evidence, evidently— 
the lawyers would say, we think—there was nobody but our 
Puritan friend, Richard James, to have sold and set over to 
the publishers of the First Folio in 1623 the sixteen Shake- 
speare plays which enabled them to advertise “The Collected 
Plays of William Shakespeare.” 

The precise status of a second husband, left a widower by 
a dowager tenant by sufferance of her daughters by a first 
husband, might tempt hair-splitting lawyers like those who, in 
Hales v. Petit, argued a week as to whether Sir James Hales 
drowned himself or the water drowned him. In those days, 
and for about two centuries later, “Law” meant the rules and 
regulation of Descent and Tenancy of Real Property. And of 
its intricacies laymen to-day get a fair idea from Prince Ham- 
let’s soliloquy over Yorick’s skull: “Why might not this have 
been the skull of a lawyer?” suggested by the grave-digger’s 
travesty of the argument in Hales v. Petit as to Ophelia’s right 
to Christian burial. Shakespeare had been unable to cut off 
his widow’s dower in New Place and the Henly Street houses, 
as he had in the Blackfriars estates. Without issue by her, 
Richard James, sans title by courtesy of the common law, 
could not have demanded occupancy or shelter at New Place, 
the widow’s dower, only a life estate, having lapsed at 
her death. It is more than doubtful if poor Richard James 
could even have carried off that second-best bed with the fur- 
niture. That, as well as any and all personalty of the widow, 
would have gone to her executor and so, finally, to the daugh- 
ters, Susanna Hall and Judith Quiney. 
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It must be remembered that we are postulating in a field 
in which no possible proposition can be broached without 
immediately provoking if not challenging contradiction, and 
in which the proof offered in contradiction, is precisely of the 
quality of that urged in support, to wit, rumor, hearsay, or 
conjecture; and in which the veteran Halliwell-Phillipps laid 
it down as a maxim, that in matters Shakespearean one must 
be too certain of nothing, and must expect surprises. Pos- 
sibly an alternative proposition might be, that Shakespeare 
himself might have placed these sixteen plays in manuscript 
with his wife, to dole out as requisitioned by the London 
theaters which had contracted for “one play a year.” But the 
difficulty here would be that no London theater evidently did 
get “one play a year” out of these sixteen, and that Shake- 
speare himself would be uncertain as to whether his widow, 
surrounded by her “Deputy Shepherds” and under the in- 
fluence of Dr. John Hall (who, like them, believed all stage 
matters to be works of the devil) might not destroy them. 
And as to Richard James, her second consort, his financial 
position not being improved by the death of his wife, the 
temptation to possess himself of the manuscripts at her death, 
and dispose of them as best he could, prevailed over any 
scruples as to the circulation of forbidden stage matters. 
Messrs. Jaggard and Blount needed not to hesitate as to Master 
James’s right and title to pass the “copie” to them of those 
sixteen plays! We have seen that there was no means of 
going behind an entry on the Stationers’ Registers, which 
rarely recited the name of the grantor of the right of “copie” 
transferred by the entry. But, whatever else is established by 
the evidence, it remains certain that these sixteen plays (and 
so, necessarily, all the other canonical Shakespeare plays) 
were, proprietarily, Shakespeare’s own, and never—whatever 
may be the probative result of labors of parallelographers, 
cipherists, or anagrammatists—associated with any other 
Elizabethan dramatist. . 
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SONG TO THE WIND. 


By CHar_es T. LANHAM. 


THERE is a sadness in the Wind to-night. 
Its melancholy dirge 
Awakes strange half-remembered dreams 
That surge 
Within my heart like pulsing beams 
Of shadowed light 
Whose gleams 
Take flight 
Before the mind can grasp their fragile grace. 
Ah, Wind, your song is sad, 
As sad as burning love denied; 
As sad as Christ’s sweet face 
When crucified. 
It seems, oh, Wind! as if you never have been glad, 
And yet I’ve heard your voice 
Awake the night 
In such a burst of mad, glad song! 
And seen you, like some little child, rejoice 
In Autumn’s golden flight, 
And seen you twirl the colored leaves 
In sheer delight, 
And yet, oh, Wind! your song is sad to-night, 
So sad it grieves 
My soul. 
And with each living thing 
My heart is beating with your rise and fall. 
Oh! Come to me, 
Oh, Wind! 
Oh! Come to me, 
For there is sadness, too, in all the songs I sing, 
And sympathy. 
Perhaps, oh, Wind! perhaps my song may bring 
You peace, 
And in some way unknown to me, 
Console. 

























THE LITTLE FLOWER OF JESUS. 
By P. W. Browne, D.D., Px#.D. 


Smile and swiftly grow: 

All beckons thee to joy, 

Sweet love and tenderest care, 
Smile gladly at the dawn, 

Bud of an hour! for thou 

Shalt be a stately rose. 








JN a wintry day at the beginning of January, 1873, 
\y 2 waif timidly rang at the door of a house, num- 
| ber 42, in the Rue St. Blaise, at Alengon in lower 
Y Normandy, and presented a paper bearing the 
#} above simple stanza. It contained a prophecy, 
for the bud became a stately rose which, though early doomed 
to die, was fated not to wither till its fragrance was exhaled 
from a cloister cell into far distant lands. 

The occasion of the waif’s visit was the birth of a baby 
girl, the ninth child, to Louis Martin and Zélie Guérin, his 
saintly wife. On January 4th, the babe was carried to the 
Church of Notre Dame to receive the Sacrament of Baptism; 
her elder sister, Marie, was the godmother, and she was given 
the name of Marie Francoise Thérése. Four and a half years 
later Zélie Martin was called to her eternal reward, leaving to 
a bereaved husband and five inconsolable children the mem- 
ory of a life of virtue. 

Shortly afterwards Louis Martin left Alengon to reside at 
Lisieux, a flourishing Norman town, which lies amid the 
beautiful apple orchards of the Valley of Toques in the De- 
partment of Calvados, one hundred and eighteen miles from 
Paris, whence it may be reached by an excellent train service. 
It is also accessible from Havre via Rouen or Trouville, but 
this way of approach is attended with many inconveniences. 
From personal experience, the writer would suggest that the 
trip be made either directly from Paris or, on debarking at 
Havre from an ocean liner, by way of Rouen. Those who 
land at Cherbourg will have no difficulty in reaching Lisieux, 
as it is on the route to Paris. 
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Lisieux is of ancient origin, and its history dates from the 
Roman occupation of Gaul. It was the chief town of the tribe 
of the Lexovii, and after the Roman occupation was known as 
Noviomagus. Ecclesiastically, it assumed importance in the 
sixth century. Its first known bishop was Theudibaudes, who 
is mentioned in connection with a council held there in 538. 
The most celebrated of his successors was Trefulcus, a pupil 
of the palace school founded by Charlemagne, and author of a 
universal history. Several important councils were held 
within the diocese, at one of which, held in 1061, was pro- 
claimed the Truce of God. Lisieux continued to be an epis- 
copal see until the conclusion of the Concordat between France 
and the Holy See in 1802. Then this ancient diocese was united 
with that of Bayeux. A pontifical Brief of 1854 authorized the 
Bishop of Bayeux to call himself Bishop of Bayeux and Lisieux. 

The former cathedral of Lisieux, the church of Saint- 
Pierre, is said to be the oldest Gothic church in Normandy. 
It was built by the Bishop of Beauvais, one of the judges at the 
trial of Jeanne d’Arc, to atone for his condemnation of the 
Maid. The church of Saint-Jacques dates from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and contains some excellent mural 
paintings, stained glass, and wood carvings. The former epis- 
copal palace, built during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, is used to-day as a court house. In early times Lisieux 
occupied a large place in French educational annals, and 
during the Middle Ages maintained in Paris the Collége de 
Lisieux for poor students of the diocese. It has numerous 
quaint houses, some of which are said to date from the twelfth 
century. “In matters of faith [says the editor of the Auto- 
biography of Sceur Thérése| it is neither fervent nor hostile, 
and in 1877 its inhabitants little thought that through their new 
citizen, Marie Francoise Thérése Martin, their town would be 
rendered immortal.” 

The new citizen, destined, as “The Little Flower,” to reveal 
the existence of Lisieux to the four corners of the earth, was 
then but a child of tender years, and she tells us why she came: 


Soon after my mother’s death, Papa made up his mind to 
leave Alencon and live at Lisieux, so that we might be near 
my uncle, my mother’s brother. He made this sacrifice in 
order that my young sisters should have the benefit of their 
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aunt’s guidance in their new life, that she might act as a 
mother toward them. I did not feel any grief at leaving 
my native town: children love change and anything out of 
the common, and I was pleased to come to Lisieux. I re- 
member the journey quite well, and I can still see my little 
cousins, Jeanne and Marie, waiting on the doorstep with my 
aunt. How touching was the affection these dear ones 
showed us! 

The next day they took us to our new home, Les Buison- 
nets, situated in a quiet part of the town. I was charmed 
with the house my father had taken. The large upper 
window from which there was an extensive view, the flower 
garden in front and the kitchen garden at the back—all 
these seemed delightfully new to my childhood mind: and 
this happy home became the scene of many joys and of 
family gatherings which I can never forget. 


Les Buisonnets naturally shares with the Carmel of Li- 
sieux the interest and attention of the visitor to the thriving 
Norman town which seems likely to rival, in the near future, 
Lourdes and Sainte-Anne d’Auray and Notre Dame de Four- 
viéres as a pilgrim resort. The childhood home of Sceur 
Thérése still remains as it was during the lifetime of her father. 
After his death it was bought by the Little Flower’s most no- 
table convert, a former member of the United Free Church of 
Scotland, who died during the war. He, with his convert wife, 
kept the house and its contents unchanged. Before his death 
he made provision that Les Buisonnets should be kept intact 
as a memorial to his heavenly patron. 

A visit to the hallowed spot brought to the writer an expe- 
rience never felt elsewhere, not even in Lourdes, or in other 
European sanctuaries. It was not merely the effect of interest, 
nor yet of simple curiosity. As I entered the portals of the 
childhood home of Seur Thérése, and came in contact with 
the infantile surroundings of her who had reigned there as a 
“Queen” in the affections of a loving father, I experienced an 
indescribable emotion. To the right is the dining room, simply 
but comfortably furnished with mute reminders of a charming 
family circle. Immediately above this is the bedroom of M. 
Martin’s favorite daughter, now transformed into an oratory 
with an altar in the alcove where the bed was placed. It has 
no furniture except a statue of Our Lady resting on a pedestal, 
VOL. Cxvil. 12 
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and another of the Holy Child standing on a wall bracket. 
Ascending a narrow stairway to the next floor, we find a large 
cheerful room with an outlook upon the valley. This was the 
playroom which M. Martin had provided for his children 
when he came to Les Buisonnets. Here you find the play- 
things of Sceur Thérése, carefully arranged on the shelves of a 
glass wall case—apt memorials of her whose life Benedict XV. 
described as one of “childlike holiness.” When you take 
leave of this sacred spot, there are deposited on the silent 
shores of memory images and precious thoughts which the 
gnawing tooth of time can never efface. 

From the door of Les Buisonnets you can get a glimpse of 
the town and a view of the Carmel of Lisieux. The Carmel 
dates from 1838. It has been the mother house of other 
Carmelite communties at Coutances and Caen in France, and 
at Saigon in Tonkin, which in turn has been the pepiniére 
of several Carmelite foundations in the Far East. The Carmel 
at Lisieux has an extensive range of buildings with an ample 
inclosure. A public church attached to it is now practically 
completed. Of its six side chapels, one is the gift of clients of 
the Little Flower in Ireland, another the gift of recipients of 
her bounty in the Dominion of Canada. 

Adjoining the church, and connected with the convent, is 
an unpretentious building with two spacious parlors for the 
reception of visitors, who are always welcome, and the secré- 
tariat, where petitions are received and where correspondence 
with clients of Seur Thérése is faithfully recorded and an- 
swered. An interview with the Prioress of the Carmel is 
rather difficult to obtain, and it takes place at a curtained grille 
in the rear parlor. It is necessarily brief and is accorded only 
when the visitor has special reasons for obtaining it. My 
interview, however, was most satisfactory, and it compensated 
amply for a long tarry in the adjoining parlor. While await- 
ing it, I had an opportunity to view the series of photographs 
reviewing the life of the Little Flower, and the numerous ex 
votos which hung on the walls. Among them were a number 
of Crosses of the Legion of Honor, inclosed in glazed picture- 
frames. They were brought to Lisieux by French officers and 
soldiers who had won this coveted distinction during the Great 
War, as thank offerings for their preservation. 

Many visitors go to the Carmel under the impression that 
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the body of Seur Thérése is interred within the convent 
grounds. Her grave is not there. It is in the public burial 
ground on a hill to the east of the town, nearly a mile distant— 
at least I so judged by the time it took by the wheezing taxi in 
which I reached the cemetery, which lies on a sloping hillside 
shaped into a series of broad terraces. On the highest of these 
is the plot reserved for the Carmelites, enclosed by a low 
hedge. The graves are simply grass-grown mounds, each 
marked by a white wooden cross without name or date. One 
cross, however, is hung with wreaths, and to it is attached a 
portrait of Scur Thérése. At the time of my visit several 
pilgrims were gathered near it, evidently pleading for favors 
through the intercession of the Wonder-worker. Visitors are 
warned that candles must not be lighted as ex votos, and it 
is requested that nothing be removed from the plot. I am 
afraid that this last request is ignored, as few can resist the 
temptation to bring away at least a handful of earth as a 
souvenir. Soon, no doubt, the remains of Scur Thérése will 
be removed to a fitting sanctuary, and we hope the day is fast 
approaching when we shall have the privilege of obligatory 
public veneration of Saint Thérése of Lisieux. 

It is now announced from Rome that the solemn signing of 
the Decree of the Miracles proposed for her Beatification took 
place in the Vatican on Sunday, February 11th. 

The Decree was read, as is customary, by the Secretary of 
the Congregation of Sacred Rites. Following the reading, an 
address of thanks to the Holy Father was made by the General 
of the Discalced Carmelites. In reply, His Holiness said it 
was true that one could speak of a divine democracy in that 
the voice of Almighty God was in unison with that of the peo- 
ple, but in actual truth the voice of Almighty God came first 
in the preparation of the Servant of God, in the heroism of her 
virtue, and the voice of the people was heard afterwards in 
jubilation and in prayer. 

Then, again, the voice of God is shown in the miracles, 
the treasures of the soul of His elect. His Holiness dwelt on 
the miracle of the divine work, that which we can see with our 
eyes in great things and in things which seem small, and that 
which God shows us in the supernatural world, with such 
giants of sanctity as St. Ignatius, St. Francis Xavier, St. Philip 
Neri, St. Charles, St. Teresa, and, recalling even the greater 
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giants, St. Peter, St. Paul, St. John Chrysostom, St. Augustine, 
St. Ambrose; but at the same time, and in the same way, God 
shows us, too, with infinite care, the beautiful miniature of 
Christian perfection and true sanctity, the humble maid of 
Lisieux. It is always the same hand of God that prepares, in 
the supernatural order, the good work of a Cottolengo, a Don 
Bosco, and so many others, and that, in the purely material 
world, sets before us a thousand natural things useful and 
good. The lesson that Almighty God was sending us on this 
occasion, His Holiness saw in humility, simplicity, devotion to 
the duties of one’s state of life, be it high placed or humble; in 
prayer, sacrifice, absolute trust in God; and, above all, in true 
charity and love of God. And the lesson of Sceur Thérése is, 
that one arrives only through humble prayer. 

Seur Thérése has revealed the workings of her soul in an 
Autobiography, the writing of which was an act of obedience 
to the Prioress of the Carmel of Lisieux, who doubtless im- 
posed the task upon her spiritual daughter for her own per- 
sonal edification. The Prioress was later requested to publish 
it; and it appeared in 1899 under the title of L’Histoire dUne 
Ame. It was immediately translated into Italian, bearing a 
Preface by Cardinal Mercier and the special blessing of the 
Holy Father, Pius X. It was translated into English in 1901 by 
M. H. Dziewicki. A new translation into English was made in 
1912 by Father T. N. Taylor, of the Archdiocese of Glasgow. 
This has a beautiful Preface by Cardinal Bourne, who gra- 
ciously granted to the readers of the Autobiography an in- 
dulgence of two hundred days. 

This appealing story has uplifted countless hearts from 
earth to the throne of God, and its compelling influence is ad- 
mirably told by Mr. Michael Williams in his charming volume, 
The High Romance, wherein the distinguished author ascribes 
his conversion to the spiritual agency of Seur Thérése.. The 
late Cardinal Amette, Archbishop of Paris, said of the volume: 
“The perfumes of Paradise which these pages breathe have de- 
lighted the souls permitted to enjoy them, and have, beyond all 
doubt, drawn more than one to follow after her Divine 
Spouse.” 

As revealed in the pages written by Seur Thérése, she 
promised that after death she would not content herself with 
intercession, but would “come down” to her friends: 




















THE MOUNTAIN 
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To scatter flowers! behold my chosen sword 
For saving sinners’ souls and filling heaven’s bowers: 
The victory is mine—yea, I disarm Thee, Lord, 

With these my flowers. 


These gracious words have been fulfilled abundantly during 
the years that have passed since her death, as is testified by the 
secrétariat of the Carmel of Lisieux, which receives, daily, ; 
hundreds of letters containing acknowledgments of “showers a 
of roses” received through her intercession. ; 
The entire Catholic world will unite in a Te Deum when i 
her Beatification is solemnly proclaimed. The initial steps in ; 
this process were taken by the episcopal tribunal of Bayeux gi 
towards the end of 1910. This was the necessary prelude to | 
the Apostolic process recently concluded. After the Beatifica- { 
tion, it is only required that two fresh miracles be proved , 
authentic, after the pontifical permission of public veneration i 
is granted, in order to proceed with the process of Canon- 
ization. #, 
It is announced by the Prioress of Carmel, who is a sister : 
of Seur Thérése (the Pauline of the Autobiography) that the $ 
Beatification will take place on April 29th (though May 6th 
has also been given as the probable date). What a privilege 
for her and the other sisters, Marie, Céline (both Carmelites fy 
of Lisieux), and Léonie (a Visitandine at Caen) to have their a. 
loved one raised to the altar and recognized now in the Church a | 
as “Blessed Teresa of the Child Jesus”! 
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THE MOUNTAIN. i 
By CuHarzes J. Quirk, S.J. hi! 


f 
SoarinG in ecstasy, vast peak on peak, ‘s 
It flings aside the trammels of the sod; 7 


Earth, rising in sheer beauty, now would seek 
Prayer’s audience with its Creator, God! 
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By James M. GRAHAM. 





maR. CLAUDE H. VAN TYNE, who has recently 
ie JA given us a new volume dealing with the Amer- 






od 


: ican Revolutionary War, is not unknown as a 
pape a worker in the field of American history. He is 

@ the author of Volume IX. of the series known 
as “The Anierican Nation, A History,” edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart. That volume was published in 1905. More 
recently Mr. Van Tyne collaborated with Mr. A. C. Mc- 
Laughlin in the writing of some school textbooks on United 
States history which (with nine or ten other school histories) 
have received—and merited—a good deal of sharp criticism 
for being unfriendly and unfair to many of the Revolution- 
ary Fathers, and pro-British even to the point of being anti- 
American. Having read Volume IX. of “The American Na- 
tion” series, referred to above, and McLaughlin and Van 
Tyne’s school histories, the writer confesses he took up the 
author’s present volume expecting to find it in the nature of 
a defense of Great Britain. He frankly admits it is less so 
than he anticipated. 

True, Mr. Van Tyne occasionally lapses into language 
indicative of regret that we had, or had to have, a war for 
independence. Indeed the tone of his book, at times, is such 
that were it published anonymously, one might conclude 
it was written by an Englishman. The reader rarely feels 
that the author is in hearty sympathy with the men of the 
Revolutionary period or with their cause. He sees clearly 
enough how it came about, but apparently regrets that it had 
to come about. He often manifests a spirit of impatience, 
bordering on disgust, with those British statesmen who mis- 
managed American affairs so wretchedly, who failed to ap- 
preciate the situation and kept blundering on “till they dis- 
rupted the empire,” a result which wise statesmanship might 
have averted. 

The writer thinks that Mr. Van Tyne is in error in this, 


1 The Causes of the War of Independence, by Claude H. Van Tyne. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 
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and believes that no policy of conciliation or coercion could 
have permanently held the American colonies as a part of 
the British Empire; that even if they could not have won 
independence then, they would ultimately be satisfied with 
nothing less; and that the wild notions of the Carnegies and 
Rhodes and their disciples about a Re-United States—a Brit- 
ish-American Union—are purely phantasy. The very rea- 
sons given in the first few chapters of this book are a com- 
plete and compelling argument against all such schemes, and 
these reasons have been growing for a century and a half, 
and new causes of divergence are developing. 

Allowing for the author’s viewpoint, the story of the 
causes of the Revolutionary War is well told, as far as it 
is told. I say “as far as it is told,” because the author has, 
with singular obliquity of mental vision, entirely overlooked 
one element that is essential in any complete recital of the 
causes leading to that great event. I shall call more partic- 
ular attention to the omission later on. 

As straws show how the wind blows, so his attitude is 
often revealed by a word or a phrase characterizing the colo- 
nial leaders or their activities. For instance, he quotes 
Franklin’s statement that England would like to do the man- 
ufacturing and trading for the world, concluding the quota- 
tion thus: “‘Nature,’ he sneered, ‘has put bounds to your 
abilities, though none to your desires.” (Page 66.) Why 
“he sneered”? Is it not the author rather than Franklin 
who is guilty of sneering? 

Another straw: “In England, political changes, little if any 
affected by American truculence, were taking place.” ‘ (Page 
184.) Another: “Lord North now became responsible (April 
17, 1773) for a measure which roused the colonial merchant 
when all of Adams’ demagogic devices had failed.” (Page 
376.) And this of the Samuel Adams of whom the author says 
(page 291): “During forty years there was no instance of 
inconsistency. No wonder the twilight of dubiety never 
rested upon views so long matured. It is significant that for 
his master’s thesis at Harvard (1743) he chose for his sub- 
ject the postulate ‘Whether it be lawful to resist the Supreme 
Magistrate, if the Commonwealth cannot otherwise be pre- 
served.’ He took the affirmative, being not at all abashed by 
the presence of the Governor and Council in his audience. 
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Indeed, all his life he would have ‘stood upright before the 
Cham of Tartary.’” And on page 295 he tells us that “for 
the good of his colony Adams would have been stretched on 
a gridiron or stuck full of arrows like St. Sebastian.” 

Surely an impartial historian could have found a more 
fitting epithet than “demagogue” for such aman. But Adams 
was for independence, he was for “disrupting the empire.” 
He was even opposed to representation in the British Parlia- 
ment. It might interfere with independence. 

Another straw: George III. wanted to make some cab- 
inet changes with a view to secure “a broad bottomed” min- 
istry which would assure a strong government. An effort to 
get Pitt into it failed. On that failure Mr. Van Tyne com- 
ments: “It seems a pity that Pitt’s genius could not have 
been summoned to his country’s service at that critical mo- 
ment. That spirit, supported by fleets and armies, which 
. . . had set Great Britain at the head of the world might 
have knit its scattered provinces together.” (Page 121.) 
“We of this age,” he says, “standing outside the turmoil of 
rising rebellion may smartly * criticize the British Government 
for sending soldiers to Boston.” (Page 284.) In the light of 
subsequent events a great many would be more disposed to 
adopt old John Dickinson’s view of the Townshend Acts, 
namely, that they kindled “the sacred flame that fused the 
continent.” : 

The colonists were not deceived as to England’s attitude 
towards them. As the author says, she looked on them as 
mere producers for her use. Florida would cultivate spices. 
Virginia was to plant vines and raise silkworms to compete 
with France. The Northern colonies would produce masts 
for her ships. They were ali for her enrichment. No other 
motive was thinkable. This applied even to officeholding. 
One man in Virginia held eleven offices, the emoluments 
going to persons in England. It was as late as 1762 that 
even Pitt saw they might be useful as consumers of English- 
made goods. Her policy throughout had been commercial 
rather than colonial. Colonies were merely settlements made 
in different parts of the world for the promotion of trade. As 
a necessary part of this policy colonists must not do any man- 
ufacturing. Pitt declared that “if the Americans should manu- 
2 All italics inserted. 
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facture a lock of wool or a horseshoe,” he would “fill their 
ports with ships and their towns with troops.” (Page 65.) It 
was this situation which led Franklin to remark: “Nature has 
put bounds to your abilities, though none to your desires.” 
(Page 66.) 

In the attempt to carry out their designs, various acts 
were passed, but such was the colonial spirit that the attempt 
to enforce them was futile. Juries refused to convict, no mat- 
ter how clear the evidence. In order to free a certain smug- 
gler, a jury decided that Irish soap was “a food stuff” and 
therefore not subject to the duty. Add to all this the fact that 
the royal governors were small men, and made themselves un- 
popular, often exercising more power in their colonies than 
the king did in England; add also the fact that the colonial 
assemblies were very jealous of the governors, sometimes hav- 
ing “the brazen effrontery” to appoint their own officer for 
receiving public money, although there was a crown commis- 
sioner for that purpose. Then, too, the governors were in- 
variably Anglicans, and the Puritans hated Anglicanism. 
Often the opposition of the assemblies was “factitious and un- 
reasonable,” and in general the members “were narrow- 
minded provincial politicians watching their own interests.” 
Conditions constantly conspired to widen the breach. The 
colonists “clamored for the rights of Englishmen, but were un- 
concerned about the duties.” They took little interest in the 
French and Indian War. They saw in it only a British and 
French contest for empire. What little assistance they did 
then render to Pitt “had been secured at an alarming price in 
the way of concessions,” but, anyway, the British won the war 
and their success made them haughty. Henry Laurens, then 
in London, heard on every hand contemptuous remarks about 
Americans, such as, “one Englishman could beat six Yankees,” 
and every garreteer in Grub Street talked of “his, or my, or 
our, colonies, and of the rascally colonists, and of yoking and 
curbing the cattle.” 

In this spirit they undertook to discipline the colonists, 
only to‘find that they could not conjure back into its prison 
the free spirit of American independence. Their efforts in 
that direction led to the severance of the empire. They sent 
their soldiers to Boston, and soon, in quick succession, came 
the Boston Massacre, the Burning of the “Gaspee,” the Boston 
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Tea Party, the four “Intolerable Acts,” the Boston Port Bill, 
and finally the grand climax at Lexington and Concord. No 
mention is made of the attack on Fort William and Mary by 
John Sullivan or the Machias Bay attack by O’Brien. 

In the first few chapters of the book the author shows with 
clearness and fidelity the effect of their environment on the 
colonists. They were face to face with nature, entirely un- 
afraid of the official bludgeon, with three thousand miles of 
stormy seas between them and the British Government. A 
voyage of seven weeks, sometimes prolonged to seventeen, was 
some security against undue interference. Everything about 
them tended to inspire them with the love of freedom. It be- 
came a passion. It was in the air. It was infectious through- 
out the broad expanses of all the colonies. It affected not only 
those who were native born, but as well those who came direct 
from Europe. “Samuel Adams, Patrick Henry, and Christo- 
pher Gadsden were so bound up in the petty concerns of 
their respective provinces that the imperial interests touched 
them not at all.” (Page 72.) He might have added that they 
were merely the leaders of people who felt as they felt. In 
addition to their inspiring environment, he adds, for New 
England, at least, the fact that the Puritans were devoted to 
democratic principles. 

Subject to certain qualifications, he is right in this. One 
qualification is that their democracy included only those who 
agreed with them on matters of religion. Even with that 
limitation it was a good start. Equality of political rights 
practiced among themselves would in time, and in spite of 
them, lead to equality for all. Their church polity made each 
congregation an independent unit, coextensive with the town, 
thus forming a nucleus around which the community focused, 
both politically and religiously. Each man in good standing 
in the congregation had one vote and no more. There was 
complete equality of political rights among those who had any 
such rights. The “meetinghouse” was the political as well as 
the religious center of gravity in each community, and, as the 
author says, the ministers habitually preached politics, as well 
as religion, from their pulpits. They looked upon politics as 
a mere incident in their religious life; but looking back over 
their work, it would now seem to have been almost the main 
thing; for, in the congregational system, and in the “town 
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meeting” which grew out of it, may be found the germ of 
local self-government in America, and local self-government 
is the key to practical, rational democracy. 

Those stern old Puritans thought they were laying the 
foundations of a great religious system, and incidentally adopt- 
ing a political system which would sustain it, but their reli- 
gious system is rapidly fading away, whereas the political sys- 
tem which they inaugurated is very much alive. How splen- 
didly the Irish poet-exile, John Boyle O’Reilly, stated their 
case in his poem on The Pilgrim Fathers, some thirty odd 
years ago: | 


Give praise to others, early come or late, 

For love and labor on our ship of state; 

But this must stand above all fame and zeal: 

The Pilgrim Fathers laid the ribs and keel. 

On their strong lines we base our social health,— 
The man—the home—the town—the commonwealth. 


They thought it might avail 
To build a gloomy creed about their lives, 
To shut out all dissent; but naught survives 
Of their poor structure; and we know to-day 
Their mission was less pastoral than lay— 
More Nation-seed than Gospel-seed were they. 


While the tendency in the Southern colonies was also 
away from Great Britain, in many respects they were the an- 
tithesis of New England. Was it an accident that sent the 
Cavaliers to Virginia and the Pilgrims to Massachusetts? Any- 
way, each found a climate and an environment that miatched 
his disposition. In Virginia, Congregationalism was taboo. 
New England feared and hated Anglicanism. Town meetings 
were unknown in the South. The county was the unit. A 
small number of local aristocrats constituted the county court, 
and it governed the county. County-court day and town-meet- 
ing day were in marked contrast. Horse racing, wrestling, and 
other athletic sports marked the former, with “stump speeches 
from rising orators instead of sermons.” This system de- 
veloped classes—leaders and followers, while the New Eng- 
land system tended to develop a sense of equality—of democ- 
racy. As stated, it was confined to the members of the con- 
gregation, but it could not be confined there always, or even 
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long. It was “Nation-seed” they were sowing; time and cir- 
cumstances would do the rest. The exigencies of the Revo- 
lutionary period, and the rare—the very rare—judgment and 
character of George Washington were among the circum- 
stances. 
Everything in the daily lives of the people, the author 
says, tended to make them forget the power of England. 
British laws were in effect, theoretically; but, because of the 
different conditions, many of these laws were inapplicable, 
and soon became obsolete. On the other hand, they needed 
new laws to meet conditions which were not understood by 
British lawmakers; hence, the necessity for making their own 
laws. Meeting and dealing with these difficulties developed 
self-reliance and a feeling of independence. The trouble be- 
tween Cromwell and the Stuart kings, which lasted, in all, 
some fifty years—1640 to 1690—came at an opportune time. 
They developed for practically two generations along their 
own lines, and they afterwards clung tenaciously to the gains 
then made, whereas, in England, there was a period of re- 
action lasting a century. Thus, while the Americans were 
going forward, towards greater popular control, the people 
in Great Britain went backwards, widening still further the 
gap which separated their political ideals. 

Differences in methods of administration caused much 
trouble and ultimately led to irreconcilable disputes. Poli- 
tics in the pulpit also contributed its share—perhaps a little 
more—to the general result. (Page 194.) The pulpit was by 
far the best way to reach the masses, at least in the North. 
In New England a sermon was invariably a part of the im- 
posing ceremony of an election, and was considered a source 
of political instruction. By legislative resolutions these ser- 
mons were printed in pamphlet form and scattered through 
the colony, often becoming a text of civil rights. From the 
time he was eleven until he was twenty-two, Patrick Henry 
listened to the preaching of the eloquent Samuel Davis, who 
gave expression in the pulpit to many of the patriotic senti- 
ments Henry afterwards enunciated from the platform. On 
each anniversary of the death of Charles II. the Anglican 
clergy were compelled to read a homily or preach a sermon 
against disobedience and willful rebellion. Jonathan May- 
hew, of Massachusetts, attacked this practice, and preached 
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on the right of the people to free themselves from servitude 
and ruin. “It is on this principle,” he said, “that Tarquin 
was expelled from Rome, and Julius Czsar . . . cut off in the 
Senate House . . . that King Charles I. was beheaded . . . that 
James II. was made to fly from the country he aimed to en- 
slave.” Other clergymen echoed Mayhew’s sentiments. Peter 
Oliver, a loyalist, wrote that the clergy—“the Black Regiment,” 
he called them—unceasingly sounded yells of rebellion in the 
ears of an ignorant and deluded people. The New England 
divines “piously magnified” the Boston Massacre, one of them, 
the Rev. John Lothrop, taking as his text, “Innocent Blood 
Crying to God From the Streets of Boston.” These illustra- 
tions tend to show how the pulpit was cultivating “Nation- 
seed,” probably at the expense of “Gospel-seed.” 

A vigorous—and well-deserved—denunciation of the atti- 
tude of the patriot leaders towards the Quebec Act is given at 
page 401 et seq. It is really hard to find an excuse for the 
patriots in this matter. The fact that English literature— 
which substituted prejudice for history—was their principal 
source of information is some explanation, but not enough. 
Perhaps the old judge’s excuse is the best available: Everyone 
has a right to be wrong once in a while. 

In the concluding chapter the author makes even more 
manifest his devotion to British dominance. Burke saw 
things the right way, and Burke was loyal to the empire. If 
they had only followed his advice, it might all have been so 
different. 

“It was the failure of a Parliament, corrupted by George 
IIL, to heed the warning of England’s greatest living statesmen 
. .. that brought about the rending of the empire,” says the 
author, but he admits that “no doubt, a majority of the polit- 
ically active people of England for a time were opposed to 
these great statesmen.” He does not explain his use of the phrase 
“for a time.” Lecky says the genuine opinion of the country 
was with the government and the king; and Burke, in a letter 
to Fox, said that “the popular humor was far worse than he 
had ever known it,” that is, worse as against his views. There 
probably was a change of sentiment in favor of conciliation 
after trade fell off, for, as the author says, “a hurt to English 
trade was a spur to English reason. Non-importation of Eng- 
lish goods was a means of awakening the English conscience.” 
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And now, as to that element of the story which I said the 

author omits altogether. On page 345 he writes that there 
had been poured into America during the century before the 
Revolution “hundreds of thousands of Germans and Scotch- 
Irish, many thousands of French Huguenots and Dutch, until 
fully two-fifths of America’s white population was of other 
than English extraction.” Neither here nor elsewhere in the 
book is there any mention of the Irish, the plain Irish. Do 
the facts justify this omision? His estimate is that sixty per 
cent. of the white population was English. Thomas Paine, 
who was an Englishman, in his famous pamphlet, Common 
Sense, says: “Not one-third of the inhabitants, even of this 
colony (Pennsylvania), are of English descent.”* In any 
event, a large part of the British element was loyalist. Sabine 
says that at least twenty-five thousand Americans took up 
arms in favor of England. Most of these were English and 
Scotch. There were no Irish loyalists. Galloway, a member 
of the Continental Congress, who joined the Tories and fled 
to England, testified there that one-fourth, or twenty-five per 
cent., of Washington’s army was English and Scotch, a small 
proportion if sixty per cent. of the population was English.‘ 
One-half of it was Irish, he said; and on that point General 
Charles Lee of the American Army and General Robertson 
of the British Army agreed with him. 

Washington’s adopted son—Custis—says that up to the 
coming of the French, the Irish furnished one hundred to one 
of any other nation,’ and Washington recognized their impor- 
tance by the public recognition of St. Patrick’s Day during 
the war, and by becoming a member of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick, a society composed of Irishmen, regardless of 
religious affiliation. Its first president, General Moylan, was 
a Catholic, from Cork, and private secretary to General Wash- 
ington. It is very difficult to believe that the author is un- 
aware of these facts, or that he does not know of Michael J. 
O’Brien’s book, A Hidden Phase of American History—now 
some four years on the market—or the numberless other 
books and sources of information on this point. 

In an appendix to his book, Mr. O’Brien gives a list of 


® Paine’s Political Works, Belford, Clarke & Co., p. 23. 
4A Hidden Phase of American History, by M. J. O’Brien, pp. 78, 83, 84. 
5 Recollections of George Washington. 
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the names and rank of commissioned officers of Irish birth or 
descent, covering forty-eight octavo pages, and a partial list 
of the names of non-commissioned officers and men bearing 
the twelve distinctively Irish names of Burke, Connolly, Con- 
nor, Doherty, Kelly, Murphy, McCarthy, O’Brien, O’Neill, 
Reilly, Ryan, and Sullivan, covering eighty-three pages, forty- 
six names to a page. He found on the muster rolls 695 Kellys, 
494 Murphys, 327 Connors or O’Connors, 322 Ryans, and so 
on, down the line. In a list of only one hundred distinctively 
Irish names, he found a total of 12,070 soldiers. He gives the 
result of twenty years of intensive study and research among 
original records throughout the original States, and by in- 
disputable facts thus obtained he exposes mercilessly the 
pseudo-historians who, by suppression of some facts and ex- 
aggeration of others, have been distorting the truth about the 
Revolutionary War and its causes. By a process of inexor- 
able logic he shows that thirty-eight per cent. of Washington’s 
army was Irish, and that the great majority of them were of 
Celtic strain. This is a reduction of the proportion given by 
the English themselves, but his is practically mathematical, 
while theirs was not. 

But were not all these Irish that Galloway and Lee and 
Robertson tell us about really Scotch-Irish? The question 
brings us face to face with one of the most curious of all his- 
torical myths. Many writers, dominated, apparently, by reli- 
gious bias, would have us believe that whereas an Irish Cath- 
olic is “Irish,” an Irish Protestant is “Scotch-Irish.” 

Those brave Irish Protestants who came to the colonies 
would have been the first to resent this hyphenated qualifica- 
tion. They had the temper, the hatred of injustice, the love 
of liberty, and the other characteristics of the Irish people, re- 
gardless of religious affiliations. Yet there seems to be a per- 
sistent notion abroad, among a certain class, that a man’s reli- 
gion determines his race. According to them Owen Sullivan 
from Limerick and his wife from Kerry were Irish, but their 
son, General John Sullivan, being a Protestant, was Scotch- 
Irish. 


Poets should not reason, 
Let them sing: 
Argument is treason; 
Bells should ring. 
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The historians seem to be usurping the privileges of the poets, 
and they certainly ring the bells. Why argue with them? 
“Argument is treason.” 

It would avail nothing to point out to them that under the 
laws of that time the Catholic religion was proscribed in the 
colonies, and that while many Irish Catholics lost their re- 
ligion, they did not cease to exist. It would be equally futile 
to point out that most of the Scotch adventurers who came 
to Ireland in the seventeenth century were the descendants of 
Irishmen who colonized and civilized what is now Scotland, 
and that Ireland, up to the thirteenth century was known to 
Europe as Scotia, or Scotia Major, while the colony beyond the 
channel was known as Scotia Minor, and that throughout Eu- 
rope “Scot” then meant “Irishman.” 

The claim in this Scotch-Irish invention seems to be that 
the Scottish adventurers who went to Ireland three hundred 
years ago were still Scotchmen when they emigrated to Amer- 
ica, after living one hundred to one hundred and fifty years in 
Ireland. A very brief examination will show the fallacy of 
this. For instance, when the “Scotch-Irish” reached America 
did they see things through “Scotch” eyes or through “Irish” 
eyes? What the Irish outlook was, is beyond controversy. An 
Irish “brogue” or accent, was the highest assurance of Amer- 
ican loyalty. Washington trusted them implicitly. No patriot 
distrusted them. 

But the author, himself, tells us the Scotch were not in 
sympathy with the patriot movement and were distrusted. In 
Virginia they opposed the Williamsburgh Convention. (Page 
429.) In the Carolinas they tried to coerce the planters into 
the loyal ranks, and when they failed one way they tried an- 
other way. (Page 446.) Galloway, who exhausted every de- 
vice to prevent the war, fairly typified his Scotch countrymen. 
In the Carolinas, the Scotch and the Scotch-Irish were at 
swords’ points. Everywhere the Scotch were looked on with 
suspicion. The Frenchman, De Castullux, then in America, 
wrote that “Englishmen and Scotchmen were treated with 
jealousy and distrust, even when they had the best recom- 
mendations, but the native of Ireland stood in need of no other 
introduction than his dialect.” And when the war was over 
and the victory won, Scotchmen found conditions so un- 
pleasant that thousands of them fled to British territory. Did 
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American public opinion expatriate any Irish, or “Scotch- 
Irish”? 

Again: Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Roger Sherman, and Robert Livingston constituted the 
committee which reported the Declaration of Independence 
to the Congress. It can hardly be said these five men did not 
know the conditions in the colonies. In the draft that they 
reported, they accuse the king of “transporting large armies 
of Scotch and other foreign mercenaries to complete the 
work of death, desolation, and tyranny”; and in another 
paragraph, aimed at the people of England, this: “At this 
very time they are permitting their chief magistrate to send 
over, not only soldiers of our common blood, but Scotch and 
other foreign mercenaries to invade and destroy us.” These 
passages were stricken out by the Congress, not because they 
were untrue, but in deference to John Witherspoon, a mem- 
ber of that body, who was a Scotchman and a patriot. Surely 
comment is unnecessary. — 

But it may be said, “You are talking of the part the 
Irish took in the war, while the author deals with the causes 
which led to it.” Their presence, their activities, and their 
determination, during the war, are very strong evidence as to 
their attitude prior to it. It might be said with much truth 
that their presence in the colonies was the determining fact 
which brought it on, and made it a war for independence. 

During the settlement period in the colonies—1607 to 1732 
—the British Government was doing all it could to destroy 
the Irish race or to remove it from Ireland. This was espe- 
cially true under Cromwell. Many succeeded in getting 
away; still more were expatriated. In order to get them out 
of Ireland, men, women, and children were forcibly seized, 
carried on board ships, and sent to the West Indies. 

I quote briefly from The American Irish, by Philip H. 
Bagenal, an Englishman and an Oxford man: “On Novem- 
ber 21, 1620, the Mayflower arrived at Cope Cod . . . one hun- 
dred and three souls aboard. . . . Thirty-three years later 
an Irish immigration took place which, in numbers alone, put 
the small Plymouth colony altogether in the shade.”* In 
1653, he says, the Commissioners gave orders that all prison- 
ers of war and all inmates of poorhouses of marriageable 
age and fit to work, should be turned over to the Bristol mer- 
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chants. This order also included all who had no visible 
means of support, which meant all the Irish. Again quoting 
Bagenal: “In 1653, Captain Vernon contracted with these 
same Bristol merchants to furnish two hundred and fifty Irish 
women, between the ages of twelve and forty-five, and three 
hundred men, between the ages of twelve and fifty, and trans- 
port them into New England.”* They had to be found within 
twenty miles of Cork, Youghal, Kinsale, Waterford, and Wex- 
ford. Of course, they were Catholics. But once in the col- 
onies they lost their religion, therefore they didn’t come. 

Throughout the colonies the same work was going on. 
From Maine to Georgia the Irish were present. These ex- 
patriated Irishmen became fathers. These Irish women be- 
came mothers. What do you suppose were the sentiments 
they instilled into the minds of their children and their chil- 
dren’s children? From them and through them came much, 
very much, of the feeling against England, and in favor of 
independence, which sustained the Sam Adamses and the 
Otises and Henrys and Gadsdens. Their attitude is shown 
in a hundred ways. 

Just a few illustrations: Franklin, on the passage of the 
Stamp Act, wrote Charles Thompson: “The sun of liberty is 
set; we must now light the lamps of industry and economy.” 
The Irishman’s reply was typical: “Be assured we will light 
torches of a very different character”; and they did. 

Of the three men killed in the Boston riots, one was Pat- 
rick Carr. In defending the soldiers, John Adams called the 
rioters a lot of Irish Teagues. 

John Sullivan was a member of the first Continental Con- 
gress. He didn’t approve of its wishy-washy conclusions. He 
favored radical action. He organized and led a band of follow- 
ers in an attack on Fort William and Mary; captured it and 
with it fifteen pieces of artillery, one hundred barrels of 
powder, and many small arms=—all of which were kept, and 
later used at Bunker Hill. This was over four months before 
Lexington and Concord. It was the first act of open hostil- 
ity. It amounted to burning the bridges men of English and 
Scotch blood were trying to erect. 

Jeremiah O’Brien struck the first blow on the sea, at 
Machias, Maine, 
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The men who adopted the Mecklenburg Declaration, in 
North Carolina, named Doctor Kennedy, an Irishman, and 
Colonel Polk, another Irishman, as a committee to purchase 
military supplies. They knew whom to depend on. 

And while the Irish element was thus “using the tugs” to 
pull the country over to independence, many men of English 
blood were “using the breeching” to prevent that. Some two 
months after Lexington, Franklin published his famous “Vin- 
dication,” agreeing on behalf of the colonies to pay one hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year for one hundred years into the 
British sinking fund, if they would repeal the Navigation Act 
and give the colonies such trade rights as Scotland enjoyed, 
thus offering to bind the colonies to the chariot wheels of 
Britain for a century. This, of course, the Irish element did 
not desire. Sullivan, O’Brien, Thompson, and the rest did 
not want the British connection, even with better trade rela- 
tions, and they had their way. 

But one will search this book in vain for a single word 
about the Irish or their activities in the cause. The author 
shows real skill in avoiding the subject. If, as some claim, 
history is a conspiracy against the truth, this book should 
rank high. Professor Hart, of Harvard—a historian him- 
self—is reported to have said that “even historians are not 
without their feelings, their prejudices, and their falsehoods.” 
He is probably right; but the historian who indulges his 
prejudices, or his feelings, to the extent of suppressing mate- 
rial facts is justly open to censure, and can hardly claim to 
be an intellectually honest man. 

Thomas Jefferson said that when he saw how contem- 
porary historians distorted facts with which he was familiar, 
he felt like abandoning historical studies altogether. He said 
David Hume “suppressed truths, advanced falsehoods, forged 
authorities, and falsified records.”* Merely suppressing a 
material part of the plain truth is not quite so bad as that, 
but it is bad—very bad. It is the act, not the method of do- 
ing it, which is forbidden in the command, “Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 





8 Jefferson's Works, vol. xvi., pp. 125, 126. 
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INCE writing in the last issue I have seen some- 
Z thing in a popular publication which constitutes 
é Sw a sort of commentary on what I wrote; some- 
Ges Vie thing that is in form a contradiction and in fact 
“ a confirmation. I remarked that Mr. Wells, who 
had previously maintained that things could not really be 
assimilated to each other at all, had afterwards assimilated the 
historic religions to each other a great deal too much. I 
pointed out that what we call the world’s religions differ not 
only in the sense in which they are true, but in the sense in 
which they are religious. They differ not only in what they 
succeed in doing, but in what they profess to do. One of the 
most interesting of them, Buddhism, is in some sense the sub- 
ject of a passage in the current publication called The Outline 
of Literature, and there Mr. Wells himself is quoted as an 
authority on the Gospel of Buddha. He begins by saying, 
“The fundamental teaching of Gautama, as it is now being 
made plain to us by the study of original sources, is clear and 
simple, and in the closest harmony with modern ideas.” This 
may be very consoling; but a man who has turned over a 
reasonable amount of modern journalism and controversy 
may still feel impelled to ask: “Which modern ideas?” Even 
in the work of Mr. Wells alone, there is so large and rich a 
variety of modern ideas as to make it a little difficult to be in 
the closest harmony with all of them. 

We all have a vague popular impression about Buddhism, 
that it advises abnegation, the extinction of the ego, and so on; 
but these phrases might mean several different things. Cer- 
tainly they might be in close harmony with modern ideas. 
They might be in harmony with the modern ideas of Schopen- 
hauer, who said the will to live was a snare that kept us living 
against our reason. It might be in harmony with the modern 
ideas of Swinburne, when he said that life is a weary river, 
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of which the best we can say is that somewhere it reaches the 
sea of death. It might be in harmony with the modern ideas 
of Mr. A. E. Housman, who wants to know why he was waked 
up to live, and how soon he may die and go to sleep again. 
These are all modern ideas; but they do not seem very 
bright and bustling ones for people who have to set about 
making a World State or even writing an Outline of History. 
Indeed, I can imagine few people less likely to be content with 
them than Mr. Wells. He therefore proceeds to consider 
whether Buddhism is pessimism and what it really is. This 
is his version: “Until a man has overcome every sort of per- 
sonal craving his life is trouble and his end sorrow. There are 
three principal forms the craving of life takes, and all are evil. 
The first is the desire to gratify the senses, sensuousness. The 
second is the desire for personal immortality. The third is the 
desire for prosperity, worldliness. . . . But when they are in- 
deed overcome and no longer rule a man’s life, when the first 
personal pronoun has vanished from his private thoughts, 
then he has reached the higher wisdom, Nirvana, serenity of 
soul. For Nirvana does not mean, as many people wrongly 
believe, extinction, but the extinction of the futile personal 
aims that necessarily make life base or pitiful or dreadful.” 
Now I cannot claim more than the most general knowledge 
about Buddha and Buddhism, and it is likely enough that Mr. 
Wells knows more about them than I do. But it is not neces- 
sary to understand Buddhism, but only to understand logic, 
in order to see that there is an internal difficulty here. For it 
cannot be doubted that in some sense Nirvana is offered as an 
ultimate and eternal goal of the spirit. Whether or no Nir- 
vana is non-existence, and whether or no Buddhism denies in- 
dividual existence after death, nobody denies that it promises 
Nirvana after death. To deny that would be to make nonsense 
of almost every sentence in which the word “Nirvana” is used. 
But if the soul does in some way find this peace after death, 
and if at the same time there is no personal immortality after 
death, why then Nirvana is extinction, and there, in every 
sense, is an end of the matter. If that is Nirvana, non-exist- 
ence is Nirvana. If that is a good thing, non-existence is a 
good thing. The Buddhist may not extinguish himself in life, 
but anyhow, he is extinguished in death. He might, indeed, 
prepare for such extinction by effacement of self on earth. 
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But his model would hardly be the moral ideal of Mr. Wells. 
He will hardly tell a man that if he is unselfish, he will be 
almost as happy as a corpse; or, in a literal sense, as good as 
dead. He will hardly tell people that they ought to try to be 
as benevolent as nonentity and as kind-hearted as nobody. 
To pursue that ideal during this life is really, by an equally 
exact rendering of another and more vulgar phrase, to look 
like nothing on earth. 

As a matter of fact, I fancy many Western theosophists 
would deny that Buddhism refuses any sort of. personal im- 
mortality. And I suspect that some Eastern Buddhists would 
admit that it does, and defend it by saying that the personal 
immortality would be inevitably evil because it was personal. 
But then they would argue rationally, and would add that our 
life here also is inevitably evil because it is personal. They 
would probably say that the evil was not in being selfish, but 
in having a self. In that sense the evil would be in having a 
soul. When the self is lost in death, so much the better; or, 
in our language, if the soul is extinguished at death, so much 
the better. Some at least do hold this, and they would regard 
Mr. Wells’s rebuke to mere selfishness as mere sentimentalism. 
But anyhow, Nirvana cannot be both the liberation from self, 
only to be found after death, and also the sensible serenity 
that can be enjoyed by everybody during life. Surely, the 
great sage of the East did not use words quite so loosely as 
that. 

As a matter of fact, it is a great sage of the West who is 
using words loosely. The difficulty is due to an element in 
much of Mr. Wells’s work: perhaps the one weakness that 
really lessens his great and admirable gift. He cannot alto- 
gether conceal a certain contrary spirit; he cannot avoid scor- 
ing off things, one might almost say scratching at things. Sub- 
consciously, no doubt, he makes Buddha the ally of modern 
ideas, as a sort of balance against Catholic ideas. He there- 
fore wishes to prove that Buddha was a modern skeptic, 
without admitting that he was a modern pessimist. He wants 
to invoke Buddhism against the Christian desire of eternal 
life, without invoking him against the human desire of life. 
About the world beyond, therefore, Buddha becomes the Ni- 
hilist of a starless night; but about the world around us he 
becomes only the amiable altruist, the Nonconformist who has 
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joined an Ethical Society. Thus does great Gautama turn up 
trim and tidy, and eminently fitted to attend a tin suburban 
chapel full of vegetarians and agnostics. I venture to think 
there was a good deal more in the great Indian sage, saint, or 
skeptic, than that. But, anyhow, Mr. Wells is trying to kill 
two birds with one stone, though the birds are flying in op- 
posite directions: one being the white dove of an eternal hope 
and the other the black raven of despair. 
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(Seen in a Railroad Station.) 


By MaBeEt J. Bourquin. 








So many faces, young and innocent, 
Or young, and strangely hard, and worldly-wise; 
Old with the burned-out years, and searing sin, 
Hopeless, and to high ambition lost; 

Or vacant faces, with no mark at all 
Except the flabby features, gross with flesh. 











But some are gentle faces, fine and old, 
And some are battle faces, firm and strong; 
And some have aching questions in their eyes. 








But none are radiant enough, or strong 
Or true enough, to be as fine as hers; 
It shines upon me like a clean, clear star, 
A splendid beacon in my memory, 

And flashes out among these in the crowd, 
To make them, for the moment, beautiful— 
As they would be, if they had flaming souls 
To burn behind unswerving eyes, like hers. 













THE MINIMUM WAGE. 


I. THE U. S. SUPREME COURT DECISION. 


By Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


the United States, April 9th, pronounced the min- 

imum wage law of the District of Columbia un- 
constitutional. This is one of the most important 

decisions handed down by the court for many 

years. While it directly affects only the wage-fixing law in 
the District of Columbia, it condemns by implication statutes 
of the same kind in a dozen States. These will become void 
and inoperative as soon as a case can be brought under one of 
them before the Federal Supreme Court. For the constitu- 
tional provision with which the court found the District of 
Columbia law to be at variance is identical in words with that 
under which the State laws can be attacked. This provision 
occurs in the Fifth and in the Fourteenth Amendments. In 
the former, Congress is forbidden to deprive any person “of 
life, liberty, and property without due process of law”; in the 
Fourteenth Amendment the States are inhibited from depriv- 
ing any person “of life, liberty, and property without due pro- 
cess of law.” Therefore, the decision of the court in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia case will ultimately deprive many thousands 
of women workers, in a dozen States, of protection in the form 
of laws requiring their employers to pay them living wages. 
The majority of persons who give any attention to this 
decision know very little of its nature and implications. In 
the view of the average American, the Constitution has some- 
thing of the definiteness of a yardstick. To know whether a 
law is contrary to the Constitution, all that is necessary is to 
place its language side by side with the language of the Con- 
stitution. When this is done one can see immediately whether 
the law is in or out of harmony with that document. It is just 
like applying a yardstick to a piece of cloth to ascertain 
whether the latter is or is not twelve feet long. Such is the 
prevailing impression of the nature of the Constitution. 
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Hence, when the average person hears that a law has been de- 
clared unconstitutional, he thinks of something definitely and 
unquestionably ascertained as a fact, of something which is 
quite as evident and certain as the fact that a piece of cloth 
measures nine feet instead of twelve. 

As a matter of fact, the Constitution contains very few 
provisions which are of this definite character. The clause 
upon which the minimum wage decision was rendered is any- 
thing but definite. It forbids the law-making body to deprive 
persons of liberty and property without due process of law. 
As interpreted again and again by the courts, this clause im- 
plies freedom of contract. Nevertheless, the courts have de- 
clared that freedom of contract is not absolute, that legislative 
bodies may restrict it in the interest of the public welfare. 
Hence, laws have been upheld by the courts which prevent 
employers and employees from making free contracts concern- 
ing the length of the working day. If the legislature may con- 
stitutionally forbid an employer to require a woman to work 
for more than eight hours out of twenty-four, why may if not 
forbid him to require her to receive less than living wages? 
Such was the question of Chief Justice Taft and the other two 
justices who joined with him in his dissenting opinion. 

This question cannot be answered on the basis of legal 
principles. The three justices who dissented in the minimum 
wage case probably know as much law as the five who united 
in declaring the statute unconstitutional. Why then did the 
two groups of justices differ in their views of the relation be- 
tween the minimum wage law and the freedom of contract 
which is supposed to be contained in the clause of the Consti- 
tution quoted above? The answer is to be sought in other 
than legal considerations. The majority of the court differed 
from the minority in their interpretation of the constitution- 
ality of the law mainly because of differences in social, po- 
litical, and economic philosophy. All the arguments of Justice 
Sutherland, who wrote the majority opinion, are drawn from 
considerations of public policy, ethical fairness, and economic 
analogies. If space were available, it would be easy to show 
that upon every one of these points Justice Sutherland is mis- 
taken, and the three dissenting justices are right. The point 
to be made here is simply that the question whether a min- 
imum wage law, and labor laws generally, are constitutional is 
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not a question between the language of the law and the lan- 
guage of the Constitution. Fundamentally, it is a question of 
the notions of public policy and fairness held by the individual 
judge. Had two of the five justices held the same ethical and 
economic views as the three dissenting justices, the minimum 
wage law of the District of Columbia would to-day be con- 
stitutional. 

This brief analysis of the real meaning of “unconstitu- 
tionality,” so far as minimum wage and other labor legislation 
is concerned, indicates the essential reasonableness of the bill 
introduced in the Upper House of Congress a few months ago 
by Senator Borah. His proposal was that the Supreme Court 
should not have power to declare a law unconstitutional except 
by a vote of seven justices. Had this rule been in force for the 
last five years, neither the Federal child labor law nor the 
minimum wage law would have been nullified. That such a 
requirement is entirely reasonable is shown by the rule which 
the Supreme Court itself has more than once affirmed; namely, 
that a law should not be nullified unless its unconstitutionality 
is clear beyond all reasonable doubt. Now if four of the nine 
justices assert that a law is in accord with the Constitution, 
surely its unconstitutionality is not beyond reasanable doubt. 
If the vote of seven justices were required to render a law un- 
constitutional, the rule about “reasonable doubt” would be 
much more nearly verified than is the case at present, when a 
law may be nullified by the vote of only five. 

Senator Borah has announced that in view of the decision 
in the minimum wage case, he will press his proposal vigor- 
ously at the next session of Congress. In this endeavor he 
should have the active support not merely of all friends of 
minimum wage legislation, but of all genuine supporters of the 
Supreme Court. For nothing in recent years has produced so 
much criticism of the power of the Supreme Court over legis- 
lation as these five to four decisions which are caused by dif- 
ferences in political and economic philosophy. 

The five justices who voted to declare the law uncon- 
stitutional are Sutherland, Van Devanter, McKenna, McRey- 
nolds, and Butler. The three who dissented and upheld the 
law’s constitutionality are Taft, Holmes, and Sanford. Had 
Justice Brandeis participated, he would have joined the three 
who dissented. Justices McKenna and Butler are Catholics. 
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The minimum wage law of the District of Columbia was 
substantially the same as that of some dozen States. In brief, 
it required that women and minors who work for wages should 
receive at least sufficient compensation “to supply them with 
the necessary cost of living.” The law was operative in three 
industries, namely, printing and publishing, mercantile, and 
hotels and restaurants. It went into effect in the first named 
industry, August 13, 1919; in the second, October 28, 1919; and 
in the third, June 22, 1920. It would have become effective 
in the laundry and dry cleaning industry, March 19, 1921, but 
for a legal action instituted by the Children’s Hospital and a 
hotel employee against the constitutionality of the law. The 
Laundry Owners’ Association refused to comply with the law 
until the question of its constitutionality should be decided 
in the cases just mentioned. These are the cases which brought 
the case before the United States Supreme Court. 

The effects of this legislation upon the women and minors 
in the industries to which it was applied may be summarized 
as follows: an immediate and substantial increase in wages; 
the minimum wage did not become the maximum wage, for 
approximately fifty-one per cent. of the women and minor em- 
ployees were able to get more than the minimum rates fixed 
by the Board; experienced workers were not displaced by 
learners at lower rates; learners were not discharged when 
they became entitled to increased wages; minors were not em- 
ployed in preference to adults; nor did the law cause any ap- 
preciable decrease in the number of women employees. In a 
word, the law fulfilled the object for which it was enacted. 

The history of the effort to have the law nullified in the 
courts has some curious and not entirely edifying features. 
On June 6, 1921, the petition to have the law declared uncon- 
stitutional was denied by a majority of the District Court of 
Appeals; on June 22d, the motion for a rehearing was rejected, 
likewise by a vote of two of the three justices. One of these 
two, Mr. Justice Stafford, is a member of a lower court of the 
District, and was assigned to hear this case in the Court of 
Appeals, owing to the absence through sickness of Mr. Justice 
Robb. The dissenting opinion was given by Mr. Justice Van 
Orsdell. Nine days after the motion for rehearing had been 
overruled, Mr. Justice Robb, who had recovered from his ill- 
ness, notified Chief Justice Smyth that he and Mr. Justice Van 
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Orsdell intended, in response to an appeal from those attack- 
ing the law, to vote for a rehearing of the case. This they 
did a few days later, Chief Justice Smyth dissenting. Accord- 
ingly, the case was again argued on October 10th and 11th, of 
the same year. The decision was not rendered until November 
6, 1922. Justices Van Orsdell and Robb voted to declare the 
law unconstitutional, while it was upheld by Chief Justice 
Smyth. 

Catholic friends of minimum wage legislation will be glad 
to know that the two justices who upheld the law in the first 
hearing, Smyth and Stafford, are Catholics. 

If space were available, it would be interesting to present 
some of the arguments against the constitutionality of the law 
made by Justice Van Orsdell and the replies thereto by Chief 
Justice Smyth. Let it suffice to say that the contentions of the 
_ former justice are all based on the familiar ground that a 
legal minimum wage deprives employer and employee of the 
“liberty” which is guaranteed by the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution of the United States. Chief 
Justice Smyth argued that such an interpretation of “liberty” 
is unreasonable and inhumane—is, indeed, a mockery, and 
that the “liberty” to work for wages which are inadequate to 
decent living is not a kind of liberty that should be protected 
by the organic law. 


-— 
— 





II. THE SITUATION IN NEW YORK. 
By James F. Cronim, C.S.P. 


New York is the greatest manufacturing State in the 
Union, ranks first in population, and has the largest number of 
women gainfully employed. These women, according to fig- 
ures furnished by the Bureau of Census in February, 1922, 
number 1,135,246, which is twice the number of women “earn- 
ers” in Pennsylvania, the State ranking second in population. 

The proposed minimum wage law for the State of New 
York is, of course, primarily concerned with the welfare of 
these women. In 1920, over thirty per cent. were engaged in 
manufaeturing and mechanical industries, about twenty per 
cent. in clerical occupations, and more than seven per cent. in 
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trade... An idea may be had of their average weekly earnings 
from the following record (the latest available)* of the year 
1919, a high-wage year: 


Paper Box Industry 


MEE waaeuessés sbeveces BAceesaces $ 8.97 

Closers and Inspectors ................+-. 9.13 

GCA ceEL EAE Sec dee babecodisdé seis 11.33 
Cigar Industry 

SN ES ie oad chess cc iwevsdyels 11.04 

ey PE ee eer ere Te Py Te 18.06 
Confectionery 

Rn cserein den oars sng o24 naeee HH ems as 9.15 

PD. §. ontinnd dhicb adacbnsa he oncesan de 9.29 

EE a6 acd ccncohaskdra pes) ene es soaep 9.16 
Hosiery and Underwear 

Inspectors and Folders .................. 11.47 

DT ntasedeases 4006 aceuns<eenseency 13.58 

PEE n<cadecdgeoseecanesqesenseoueetn 13.44 
Clothing, Women’s 

EE Seco nivce de cei shee eecuns Sees 15.17 

Se  , TPSTITTL ET LETT 22.88 


The shame of these figures is further emphasized by a 
comparison with the lowest rates sanctioned in States where 
the minimum wage law is in force. In Massachusetts, last 
year, the lowest rate varied from $13.50 to $14.00. In Cal- 
ifornia $16.00 was decreed as the minimum. Figuring an aver- 
age from the living wage decrees issued in 1922 in ten different 
States, we find that about $14.00 per week is required as a 
living wage for women. The claim, that in large cities, $15.00 
a week is the minimum required for a woman to maintain 
health and decent comfort, is sufficiently borne out by the 
common judgment of wage conferences throughout the coun- 
try. And in New York State more than 800,000 women are 
“gainfully employed” in cities of over 50,000 population. Year 
after year, nevertheless, the State Legislature prevented action 
on a minimum wage bill. Back in 1915, the State Factory In- 
vestigating Commission, after four years of “the most thorough, 
comprehensive, and scientific investigation of wages for women 
ever made in the history of the United States,” submitted to 


the Legislature a minimum wage bill. 
1 State of New York, Department of Labor, Special Bulletin, April, 1922. 
2 From Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1919, State Department of Labor. 
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With a few changes, suggested by the accumulated expe- 
riences of a dozen States, the bill before the present session of 
the Legislature is substantially the same as that of 1915. 

Since legislators are most reluctant to pass measures that 
are in danger of being declared unconstitutional, there is no 
hope of the passage of this bill in its present form. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States on the un- 
constitutionality of the minimum wage law for the District of 
Columbia will probably effect the elimination of the manda- 
tory features of the proposed New York measure. Unlike the 
law in Massachusetts, New York State’s law was to be binding 
on employers under penalty of fine and imprisonment. This 
feature would expose the whole bill to the fate suffered by the 
law in the District of Columbia. 

However, the Supreme Court’s unfortunate decision 
neither alters nor remedies the unpardonable conditions exist- 
ing in New York State. Something must be done and done 
soon. The chairman of the Committee on Labor and Indus- 
tries has moved for the appointment of a commission to in- 
quire into the whole subject. It would be interesting to know 
just what part of the subject has not already been thoroughly 
investigated, and what knowledge, not already known, an in- 
quiry would reveal. At the disposal of the Legislature there 
are sufficient official and authoritative data, both of conditions 
in New York, and of the working out of minimum wage legis- 
lation in a dozen States over a period of many years, to war- 
rant action by even the most cautious and critical legislators. 
Seldom, indeed, has the New York Legislature been better 
equipped to cast an intelligent vote on any bit of proposed 
legislation. Appointing a commission is simply sidestepping 
the question. It is courage, not an inquiry, that is needed. 

At the public hearing given on this bill at Albany, on 
February 27th last, the proponents had rather an easy time of 
it. To objectors predicting calamitous consequences if the bill 
were passed, the simple answer was given, that in States where 
the minimum wage law has been in force for years, those con- 
sequences, although predicted, did not follow. Indeed, in 
some instances, the very opposite followed. Objectors offered 
not one valid reason to show that what has worked success- 
fully for many years in other States would not work equally 
well in New York State. Armed with data, especially from 
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California’s Industrial Commission and from the Annual Re- 
port of the District of Columbia, proponents gave official facts 
and figures, while objectors made predictions. 

Some conclusions are obvious. The problem which min- 
imum wage legislation attempts to meet remains acute in 
New York State; large numbers of women belong to low-wage 
groups and are not receiving anything like a living wage. 
Furthermore, relief from their intolerable position cannot be 
reasonably expected from organization. Of the more than 
800,000 women gainfully occupied in cities of over 50,000 
population, only about thirteen per cent. are organized. Con- 
stitutional or unconstitutional, the minimum wage law has 
worked successfully in a dozen States over a period of 
many years, and no peculiar conditions exist in New York 
State to justify the prediction that it would not work here. 
Legislation seems to be the only present effective means of 
meeting the problem in New York State. The decision of the 
Supreme Court will probably induce the New York Legislature 
either to frame a bill based on the Massachusetts law or to set 
in motion the necessary machinery to bring about a constitu- 
tional amendment, but it will never paralyze the efforts of 
those who are laboring against the brutal exploitation of the 
future motherhood of New York State. 


-— 
ee 





III, THE OREGON LAW. 
By Epwin V. O’Hara, LL.D. 


It is now ten years since the Oregon Legislature, at the 
instance of the Consumers’ League, passed, without a dissent- 
ing vote, the industrial welfare law, prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women in any occupation in the State of Oregon “for 
wages which are inadequate to supply the necessary cost of 
living and to maintain them in health.” This law of 1913 was 
the earliest compulsory minimum wage law in America, in 
the administration of which a commission was constituted with 
the authority to assemble representatives of the employers, 
employees, and the general public around a conference table, 
and to issue orders having the force of law, based on the 
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recommendations of such a conference. In the summer of 
1913, the machinery of the law was set in motion by the In- 
dustrial Welfare Commission, and orders entered in mercan- 
tile, manufacturing, and other occupations, fixing a minimum 
wage for experienced workers. Two cases were brought in 
court immediately to test the constitutionality of the law 
under the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. “One was brought by Stettler, a Portland paper-box 
manufacturer, and the other by his employee, Simpson. The 
trial court held the act valid; on appeal the Supreme Court 
of the State of Oregon by unanimous decisions affirmed the 
judgments in Stettler vs. O’Hara, 69 Ore. 519, and Simpson vs. 
O’Hara, 70 Ore. 261. An appeal in both cases was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which, in January, 1917, 
gave an equally divided vote, four in favor of, and four against, 
the decision of the State Court. 

We have said the Oregon law was the first to combine the 
commission feature with mandatory powers. Massachusetts 
had already a minimum wage commission, but its rulings were 
to be enforced only by public opinion. Utah, on the other 
hand, had a minimum wage law in which the minimum was 
fixed by statute and no provision made for modifying it ac- 
cording to the rise or fall of the cost of living. That the Oregon 
law “had teeth in it” explains why it was the first to be at- 
tacked in the courts. 

The earliest rulings of the Oregon Welfare Commission 
fixed the minimum weekly wage for experienced women work- 
ers in manufacturing and laundry establishments at $8.64 and 
in mercantile and other occupations at $9.25. These sums 
were recommended to the commission by a conference of em- 
ployers and employees after investigating the cost of living of 
working women in these occupations. The estimates were ob- 
viously very conservative, although they were regarded as 
revolutionary at a time when girls in the five-and-ten-cent 
stores were getting $4.00 and $5.00 a week as a going wage. 
Since 1913 the cost of living has witnessed great fluctuations. 
A recent table compiled by the National Industrial Conference 
Board shows the percentage of increase in the cost of living 
for average American wage-earners between July, 1914, and 
subsequent dates. By July, 1916, all items had gone up 8.7%; 
a year later, more than 31%; and in July, 1919, 72%. July, 
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1920, witnessed the peak with 104.5%; then began a decline to 
63% in November, 1921, and 58.4% in November, 1922. 

This fluctuation in the cost of living was reflected in the 
orders of various minimum wage boards during these years. 
Washington State adopted $10.00 as a minimum in 1914, and 
California somewhat later fixed it at $12.00 per week. In 1919 
Oregon revised its rulings and adopted a rate of $13.20 a 
week; California in 1920 revised its rates upward to $16.00 
per week; North Dakota, in 1922, when the cost notably de- 
clined, required $14.00 per week. Oregon still approximates 
this amount with its ruling of $13.20, having refused to revise 
its rulings in 1920, although I find in the minutes of the Com- 
mission that it was repeatedly importuned to do so by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ. On the other hand, 
the California commission, which did raise the minimum to 
$16.00 in 1920, has just recently (December 29, 1922) issued 
an order reaffirming $16.00 as a minimum wage, both in mer- 
cantile and manufacturing industries, and refused to reduce 
the minimum with the reduced cost of living. Its decision is 
warranted by the fact that the awards have in all cases been 
so conservative as to be considerably under a fair estimate of 
the cost of living. 

These minimum rates, it is to be understood, applied only 
to experienced and normal workers. The problem of appren- 
tices has been a vexing one from the beginning—all the more 
so because orderly apprenticeship has so largely disappeared 
from industry in this country. It was apparent at the outset 
that an apprenticeship period in the various occupations would 
have to be determined in order to make the law enforceable. 
Employers could not be permitted permanently to keep women 
workers on the list of apprentices and thus evade the payment 
for skilled workers. A beginning was made by declaring a 
year to be the apprentice period and fixing a flat minimum of 
$6.00 per week for this period. It was soon discovered that 
employers in many occupations kept girls on at the apprentice- 
ship minimum for a year and then discharged them, replacing 
them with other apprentices at the same rate. To cure this 
evil a step-up rate was provided every three months, and em- 
ployers found it more profitable to pay the wages than to be 
turning over their labor force so often. More recently, certain 
occupations in which average skill is soon acquired have had 
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the apprentice period reduced; in the fruit-packing plants, for 
instance, in both Oregon and California, workers become expe- 
rienced in the sense of the law in a week, and are entitled to 
the minimum wage for experienced workers. 

Moreover, special permits were issued to workers who are 
classified as physically defective or crippled by age or other- 
wise. I observe in the files of the Commission a permit to em- 
ploy a “slow” worker at less than the legal minimum, issued 
to the paper-box manufacturer who contested the constitu- 
tionality of the law. 

Another feature of the Commission’s rulings was its pro- 
vision for time-and-a-half payment for emergency overtime 
work. This resulted in checking the tendency to overtime, and 
seemed also to have in some instances resulted in discon- 
tinuing the practice of giving a bonus at the end of the year; 
probably what was formerly called a bonus was simply a fair 
payment for overtime work. 

The results of the wage law in Oregon were largely to 
prevent wage controversies in women’s occupations by bring- - 
ing employers and employees face to face at the conference 
table. It entirely falsified the expectations of its opponents 
that it would result in having men take women’s places, in 
bringing down the better paid to the minimum, or in injuring 
business. It destroyed the advantage which unscrupulous em- 
ployers, willing to cut wages below the subsistence level, had 
enjoyed over their more decent competitors. Finally, it gave 
women workers a solid footing in their wage bargaining, by 
fixing in the law and in the conscience of the State the prin- 
ciple that any industry is a parasite on society which offers 
its workers less than enough to maintain them in frugal and 
decent comfort. 





IV. THE MASSACHUSETTS LAW. 
By EvizaBETH GLENDOWER EVANS. 
Friends of the minimum wage law in Massachusetts have 


no doubt of its value even in a non-mandatory form. The 
large majority of employers obey the law without the threat 
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of being penalized. Moreover, quite apart from the effect of 
the law upon wages, its educational value is pronounced. 
Since this article was written, an effort to emasculate the law 
has been decisively defeated in the Legislature. This should 
tend to show enemies of the law that it has the support of 
public opinion and has come to stay in Massachusetts. 

The minimum wage law, written upon the statute books of 
Massachusetts in 1912, was at that time a legislative novelty in 
the United States. No State could have seemed less adapted 
than Massachusetts for trying out what many still consider a 
venturesome experiment, for it is heavily industrial, it is 
small in area, and is surrounded by competing States which 
have much lower industrial standards. If a minimum wage 
law can work beneficially in Massachusetts, it would seem as 
if it were applicable to any industrial community. On the 
other hand, industrial conditions have been so abnormal dur- 
ing the years in which it has been in operation that generaliza- 
tions are peculiarly difficult. 

The first year that the law was put into effect, it was ap- 
plied to only four industries, in one of which but a few hun- 
dred women were employed. The law has now been ex- 
tended to sixteen industries in which from 70,000 to 80,000 
women are employed. This brings something less than one- 
quarter of the women workers of the State, to whom the law 
might properly be applicable, under its scope. 

During the years in which the Massachusetts law has been 
in operation, a great mass of data has been assembled, from 
which the following facts are established: 

1. The wages of the lowest paid workers have risen ma- 
terially under minimum wage determinations; but to what 
degree the rise has been due to the wage determination, is 
open to question. 

2. The minimum wage law has not thrown workers out 
of employment, except to a trifling and a temporary extent. 
Many of those who are alleged to have lost their positions 
because they were believed by their employers to be incapable 
of earning the required wage, are known to have entered other 
occupations, often at advanced pay. But this might not be 
true in a time of industrial depression. 

3. A minimum wage as fixed by a wage board has shown 
no tendency to become a maximum. On the contrary, as 
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wages at the bottom have risen, they have tended to rise all 
along the line. 

4. There is no large number of physically handicapped 
women workers who are incapable of earning a living wage. 
The Massachusetts law allows such to be granted a license to 
work below the minimum rate, and only approximately one 
hundred such licenses have been granted during the almost 
ten years that the law has been in operation. 

5. No single case has been shown of an industry having 
been injured by the application of the law. General claims of 
hardship are made, but no specific evidence offered in support. 
And certain it is that in no case has an industry been driven 
from the State. 

6. Prescribing a minimum wage rate tends to promote in- 
dustrial efficiency. For instance: Of seventy-one cases which 
in the year 1920 were alleged to be incapable of earning the 
prescribed rate, a change from time rate to piece rate raised 
them above the minimum wage level. The methods reported 
by one large employer for meeting minimum wage require- 
ments are full of instructions: “Each of the foremen in the 
factory was held responsible for seeing that the girls under his 
supervision earned the minimum. This was accomplished by 
ascertaining that the employees were properly instructed 
about their work, and by adjusting them to the tasks for which 
they were best suited. When a girl fell below the minimum, 
the foreman looked into the matter to see whether she needed 
more training, or whether she was on the right kind of work. 
She was then given further instruction or transferred to an- 
other process as the situation warranted. As a result of this 
method the firm reported that not only were they able to meet 
the decree without discharging a single employee, but the 
efficiency of their workers had been increased and production 
stimulated.” * 

7. Employers of Massachusetts as a whole deserve much 
credit for the way in which they have coéperated with, or 
perhaps it should be said, submitted to, this law. The recal- 
citrant element has not been large, and for the most part it has 
shown little fight. It is true that the constitutionality of the 
law was challenged, and this fact, of course, limited its ac- 


8 Report of the Division of Minimum Wage, Department of Labor and Industry, 
page 20. 
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tivities until an affirmative opinion was handed down by the 
court. Representatives of employers and employees are com- 
ing to work together upon wage boards far more harmoniously 
than was at first the case. In the year 1920, all of the wage 
boards, with one exception, submitted unanimous reports. 
There has been a tendency to accept a higher standard of living 
than formerly, as indicated by the inclusion in the budget of 
such items as provision for sickness insurance, for savings, and 
for self-improvement. Only one board, in 1920, recommended 
a minimum rate below its own findings as to the cost of living. 
All of which is a striking tendency of the educational value of 
the wage board method. 

8. It remains a fact, nevertheless, that few employers ap- 
pear to like the law, and many of them heartily detest it. 

The Massachusetts law, as originally enacted, was defec- 
tive in many ways, and particularly so in lacking power to 
enforce its decrees. The law has since been improved on 
several points, but it still lacks mandatory power. This en- 
tails an unnecessarily heavy cost of administration, as it neces- 
sitates frequent follow-up inspections which would be needless 
if non-compliance carried a penalty. More important is the 
unfair competition to which law-abiding employers are sub- 
jected from those who defy the law. 

Believing that the non-mandatory method had been given 
an ample trial, the Minimum Wage Commission appealed to 
the Legislature a year ago to give power to its hands. Simul- 
taneously, a petition was filed by opponents of the law that it 
be altogether repealed. The two petitions were referred to a 
recess committee, which held public hearings and gathered 
much evidence. 

A minority report of the recess committee held that the 
Minimum Wage Law had passed the experimental stage and 
recommended that it be continued with mandatory power. 
The majority report held that unsettled industrial conditions 
have prevented the law from having had a fair trial, and 
recommended that it be continued without mandatory power 
for such time, say for a period of five years, as will demon- 
strate definitely whether or no the legislation is justified. 

These two reports were in the hands of the Legislature 
when the decision of the United States Supreme Court on the 
District of Columbia law was handed down. 





ON MR. BELLOC’S “ON.” 
By Maurice Francis EGAN. 


NE’S understanding and liking of most of the 
works of Hilaire Belloc are much enhanced after 
one has heard him speak. If his Danton has 


cd quate piece of historical writing—you have only 
to hear him speak, to feel that he is adequate to meet our mod- 
ern problems with a solidly trained mind and a light touch. 
In the case of most authors their personality does not help you 
to understand their works. They give you the impression of 
being, perhaps, somewhat below their best—which they give 
out. Mr. Belloc’s personality seems to be so much part of his 
work, that you cannot separate the effect of the written word, 
after you have heard him, from that of the spoken word. His 
words and phrases are saturated with his personality, but it is 
a personality which has learned to express itself with restraint 
and plasticity. 

Of all the essays written by Mr. Belloc, this collection 
called On' represents him the most admirably. He is, per- 
haps, too dogmatic at times, but that is because he addresses 
himself to an audience which is not really well-read and which 
is rather insular. A man who represents the English middle 
classes and who appeals to the English middle classes feels, 
no matter what he may say or suggest, rather above them; for 
in most things outside of England, and some things inside, 
they are pleasantly and most agreeably dense, and yet not in- 
tolerant. It is different in our country, for we are, with the 
exception of the Irish or the Germans, the most intolerant 
people in the world when it comes to a difference of opinion 
or prejudice. 

It is unnecessary to say that Mr. Belloc has a hard, firm 
grasp on the fundamentals of life. On re-reading him, one 
discovers that he can forgive anybody almost anything except 
being a fool; what is extremely refreshing is that he can ride 
into shams and tear them apart, that he can detect snobbish- 
ness and hold it up to ridicule, not because it is annoying or 

10On. By Hilaire Belloc. New York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 
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unchivalrous, but because it is the beginning of a cancer in 
society. 

It seems almost incredible that anybody could take Mr. 
Shaw seriously; it seems equally incredible that anybody can 
refuse to take Mr. Belloc seriously. He knows how to tell the 
truth in the mos: cheerful and gayest manner; but he never 
gives the impression that truth is a trifle. He knows his world, 
and he knows the limits of his knowledge of worlds he does 
not know. 

Altogether, the normal reader must feel himself very safe 
in the hands of this clear-thinking, strong, and graceful writer. 
Nothing could be more attractive than Mr. Belloc’s treatment 
of his themes during his lectures.. If he had attempted to 
teach us anything concerning the ethics or methods of our own 
world, we should have been either amused or indifferent. As 
it was—and as it is—he keeps strictly to the matters he under- 
stands. 

The hardened reader of essays, even of the modern master- 
pieces of Agnes Repplier or Augustine Birrell, seldom begins 
his book at or near the commencement. In this volume, how- 
ever, while one naturally skips the paper “On Achmet Boulee 
Bey,” with the intention of leaving it to the end—if the other 
essays prove worth while—one is arrested by “On Educational 
Reform.” We discover that even in England, under the new 
democracy, the end of education is material success. In the 
older days, when Great Britain and Ireland were governed by 
a class born to rule, success came more easily, and it was not 
the kind of success now valued under a democracy. Peerages 
in the old days might be given away for political services; but 
every English citizen who could make money had not the op- 
portunity of becoming a baron or an earl. Dukedoms as yet 
are not to be bought. 

Under the new democratic dispensation, a man must have 
money in order to attain something of that success, for which 
the Howards, the Cecils, and the Percys were born. The writ- 
ing of Latin verses was considered a good preparation for a 
place in the House of Lords; but Lord Northcliffe’s rise, and 
the kind of success made by a large number of his brother 
peers, could only be obtained through the making of money, 
and by what may be politely called “practical business” 
methods. 
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in “On Educational Reform,” Mr. Belloc declares: 


Fraud is the master subject, ignorance or inability in 
which dooms a man to toil and obscurity. Yet Fraud is 
never taught at school. Men who had the parts for a most 
brilliant career fail on leaving the Academies because they 
are outwitted by Guttersnipes who have no letters but can 


cheat. 
There used to be taught in schools Latin and Greek after 


a grammatical fashion, which made the better pupils true 
masters of the inwards of these languages. When they 
were so formed they were called “scholars.” To this 
expertise, was added some knowledge of a foreign language 
(usually French or German, but only a smattering thereof) 
and latterly also the elements of physical science and of 
mathematics, until these last branches took up so much 
time that often a choice was made between them and the 


older humanities. 


It is a commentary on the philosophy of the unjust 
steward; and another suggestion is that if you really want 
success in this world, you are logical in serving Mammon 
without any thought of serving God. That is the kind of suc- 
cess which enables a man to lose his own soul and do the best 
to damn the soul of his neighbors. But why not be frank 
about it all, since success in life means, in a large part of our 
world to-day, the possession of great riches? Why not make 
an education that will fit men for this pursuit? Why force a 
boy to go through a system of conventional ethics in school, 
when he is taught on all sides that he must, first of all, put 
money in his purse, in order to make his way to a great prize 
by those paths which democracy has opened to him? 

Since it is the fashion to deny dogmatic morals—that is, 
Christian morals founded on Christian dogma—why hesitate 
to face the consequences? The King in Hamlet, for instance, 
wanted to eat his cake and have it. He rose up from his knees 
in the oratory and came to the conclusion that he must choose 
between his soul and things of the earth. With pitiless irony, 
Mr. Belloc continues: 


Examples should be set before youth. Let the master 
recite some braggart story of strength or skill such as is 
common among the young of the rich. Then let him show 
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what a waste of energy it is, and how an equal amount of 
pseudological force expended in a useful channel, a false 
description or a flattery, might have earned £100. “It is 
just as easy,” the good preceptor would tell his young 
charges, “to brag about a horse that you want to sell as 
about, say, your horsemanship, for which there is no mar- 
ket. It is just as easy to lie about the value of something 
you have for sale as it is to lie about your lineage. But in 
the first case you trouser the dibs, while in the second there 
is no stuff—it is wasted effort. Remember, therefore, my 
dear boys, to check yourselves when you are about to tell 
an uneconomical falsehood. Count ten before you speak, 
and consider whether there be not ready to your hand some 
subject in which you can fully satisfy this natural instinct 
of lying and at the same time prepare some advantage for 
your pocket.” 


His paper “On Footnotes” is full of chuckles. Most of us 
suffered from the specious footnote—the footnote that tells 
you anything but what you want to know. These are espe- 
cially abundant on the margins of poets like Chaucer—the 
footnote which gives an air of learning or great depth of philos- 
ophy, which is merely an iridescent bubble of the imagination. 
Nothing can be more delightful to those who have suffered 
than Mr. Belloc’s showing up of the footnotes to the Joan of 
Arc of Anatole France. Before one learned that Anatole 
France’s erudition was largely the slave of his imagination, one 
was inclined to be bewildered by the strange historical doc- 
uments quoted by him in his travesty of the Maid of Or- 
leans. One soon discovered that when M. France gave you a 
list of luscious titles of volumes that might have been written, 
he was at his best. Mr. Belloc points out, too, one of the most 
obvious flaws of the classic Gibbons—the footnote in which he 
confuses George of Cappadocia with St. George. The story of 
a pamphlet quoted textually as authoritative by several eco- 
nomic authors is edifying. It was made evident that the pam- 
phlet so often quoted had never been read by any of these 
authors, since the only copy in existence was printed in 1738, 
and its pages were still uncut. 

Mr. Belloc pays his respects to some of the Victorian poets, 
and with great bluntness. In reading this, one thinks of 
Alfred Austin, of Lewis Morris, of Rudyard Kipling; but there 
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is no doubt that the singing quality of Kipling’s verses will 
save him, even after the imperialists have forgotten him. Mr. 
Belloc gives us the impression that the great poet is one who 
is continuously a great poet. But then how shall we excuse 
the awful dullness of much of Milton and the terrible tiresome- 
ness of most of Spenser’s Faerie Queene? It is certain that 
you cannot read a page of On without finding much food for 
thought. All of Milton and all of Spenser might go if we could 
keep Lycidas and the Epithalamion. 

Mr. Belloc is very hard on Pascal. He makes one very 
good point on the Provincial Letters when he says that if 
“Jansenists” were written in for “Jesuits,” his indictment 
would have been just as effective against his favorites at Port 
Royal. He gives Pascal no credit for sincerity, and seems to 
think that he believed that the end justified the means. It is 
true that Pascal took an illogical, indefensible, and prejudiced 
point of view, and he seems to have made use of any weapon 
he could find without inquiring too closely as to the metal of 
the tool. But all lovers of Pascal in his best moments will not 
agree that he was entirely insincere or utterly unscrupulous. 
What surprises one is that a Society which had set the pace 
for the perfect French prose of the time of Louis XIV., and 
made the trenchant phrases of Voltaire possible, never re- 
turned the charges of Pascal with that lightness of touch, nobil- 
ity of phrase, and keenly tipped power of expression for which 
the Jesuits at the time were famous. If Mr. Belloc’s essay sends 
the reader back to Pascal, and from Pascal to the study of the 
sources which he—to say the least—misunderstood in the heat 
of conflict, he will have done our younger readers a great serv- 
ice. The great value of an essay like this is that it induces by 
its suggestive brilliancy and stimulating suggestiveness the dis- 
covery of new paths to the reader, which the writer has already 
traversed. 

The essay “On Accent” will be read with great interest and 
some surprise by many of our compatriots. Except in the 
very sophisticated parts of the United States, accent in speech 
is looked on as of no importance whatever. There are small 
groups in certain universities that imitate Oxford and en- 
deavor to acquire a distinctive accent; but in most of our 
schools and colleges, both for young men and young women, 
the spoken word, except when it is oratorical, is almost en- 
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tirely neglected. In fact, what amounts to a patois, so far as 
pronunciation is concerned, is looked on with provincial pride 
by many of our compatriots. There are parts of the South 
and parts of the East where vicious locution is looked on as a 
merit, and where any attempt to standardize accent or pro- 
nunciation is regarded as an affectation. And yet Mr. Belloc 
says: “If there is one thing really important to-day, it is ac- 
cent. After money, it most distinguishes the divisions of our 
society... .” 


There was a man who made a statement in Parliament a 
few years ago which seemed to his hearers so fantastic as 
to be hardly sane. He was talking of a certain religious 
minority, an obscure sect, and its peculiar form of educa- 
tion, and he said: “So strongly do we feel upon this mat- 
ter” (meaning the right to pursue a separate form of educa- 
tion for the children of this sect) “that we would rather our 
children should drop their h’s than lose the Faith.” That 
sounded to a mixed public assembly of modern Englishmen 
as something very nearly mad. The idea that a man would 
rather have his son drop his h’s than lose his religion was 
something so thoroughly out of their accepted scale of 
values that it savored of the unreal. It was like saying 
that rather than wear brown boots a man would wear no 
boots at all, or that rather than eat foreign food he would 
eat nothing. Yet this intensity of feeling upon particular 
modes of pronunciation is quite modern—at least, as distin- 
guishing classes within the State. 


And yet, as Mr. Belloc sadly says, this very important qual- 
ity—accent—dies with the individual or at least with the 
generation. 

Give him an accent and money—a received accent and a 
liberal amount of money—your Englishman finds all roads 
open to him; and it is almost an axiom that no man, no matter 
how much he has appropriated of what does not belong to 
him, ever goes to jail if he is in the actual possession of from 
five to ten thousand pounds! And if, in addition to this sol- 
uble sum of money, he has neither a Welsh accent nor a too 
pronounced Scotch one—a Dublin accent is an advantage, but 
a Connaught brogue a frightful disadvantage—he may flourish 
like a young bay tree. 
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Of course, an Australian or a New Zealander or a Canadian 
must actually drip with gold before he can overcome his disad- 
vantage. In London, he will find himself in the position of 
Moliére’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Mr. Belloc is warmly at- 
tached to the pronunciation of his own social rank—“the pro- 
fessional middle class and the richer class above it. Not only 
in accent, but in every other thing, it is the class which has 
made the civilization of Europe, and when people above us 
differ from us they are just as wrong as the people below us.” 

It comes with a shock to us democratic Americans to no- 
tice that Mr. Belloc unblushingly and proudly places himself 
with “the middle classes.” Some of us must remember with 
horror the fauz pas made by the late lamented Father Vaughan, 
at a dinner party in Philadelphia, when he addressed the as- 
sembled guests with “I presume I am speaking to an assembly 
of perhaps the upper middle classes.” He did net know that 
there are no middle classes in our country; no bourgeoisie; that 
it will soon be as rare for a man not to have a coat of arms or 
a colonial ancestry as not to own an automobile! 

The passages on Le Misanthrope of Moliére are a sheer 


delight. In this, Mr. Belloc is lyrical and deeply philosophical 
at the same time. It is too bad that the perfection of his prose 
makes us forget the higher perfection of his poetry. 





THE SHOWER. 
By CAROLINE GILTINAN. 


LirTep stems, intensely green: 
“Sursum corda!” sings the grass. 
Fragrant flowers sway and lean 
While the garden goes to Mass. 














THE MARTYRDOM OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. 
By * * x 


{The writer of this article, long resident in Russia, is a scholar of world-wide 
reputation and unquestioned authority, who would be made liable to Bolshevist 
persecution, were his identity to be revealed. For that reason his name is necessarily 
withheld. The recent “trial” of Archbishop Cieplak and seventeen of his priests, 
including the vicar-general, Monsignor Budkiewicz, who has since been put to death, 
offers tragic corroboration of the statement given here of the Bolshevist attitude 
toward Christianity or, in fact, any form of religion.—Txe Epiror.) 


meee) OLSHEVISM is belligerent atheism. Its aim is 

-) BY) threefold: (1) the extirpation of religious feel- 
ing; (2) the overthrow of the Russian Church; 
(3) relentless war on Christianity. 

The first aim is to be attained by the official 
teaching of atheism in the school. On the wall of the chapel 
of the Ivirian Madonna, outside the Kremlin, a Bolshevist in- 
scription reads: “Religion is the opiate of the people.” 

The Bolshevist school is vested with the task of brushing 
aside belief in God and in His divine Son. The documents 
issued by Bolshevist leaders leave no doubt as to their unsatis- 
fied yearnings. They need neither God nor religion. Re- 
ligious propaganda is regarded as a more serious crime than 
political activities. 

N. Bukharin is the expounder of Bolshevist irreligion. 
In 1919 he brought out the first edition of a brief excursus on 
religion. This contains, in a nutshell, the essence of Bolshevist 
atheism. The writer does not disguise the aims of his party. 
He talks quite frankly, and hurls his shafts at religion, sneer- 
ing at its cowardly serfs. It is worth while to sum up his 
argument, for here the mask is torn off Bolshevism, and the 
kind of freedom it will bestow stands revealed. Bukharin’s 
pamphlet was issued by the Central Pan-Russian Executive 
Committee of the Soviets under the following title: Church 
and School in the Republic of the Soviets. It was freely dis- 
tributed among the Russian proletariat, so as to “achieve 
their moral emancipation from the hazy power of religion.” 
For, as is stated in the opening chapter, “the purpose of Rus- 
sian Bolshevism is not only the emancipation of the masses 
from economic slavery, but even their spiritual redemption. 
1 Tzerkov i chkola v sovietskoi respublikie, Moscow, 1919. 
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This may be attained by getting rid of all the prejudices 
created by the bourgeoisie, who, in their papers, pamphlets, 
through the village clergy, and schools, strove to deaden and 
benumb the national consciousness. They spread faith in 
God and the devil, in good and evil spirits, in angels and saints, 
briefly, in religion.” 

The masses were trained to believe in all these fictitious 
(?) things, and yet, according to Bukharin, if we thoroughly 
investigate the earliest origin of religion and seek the reasons 
for its support by the bourgeoisie, it will be made clear that 
religion was used, now and in the past, as a poison to dull the 
social mind. Can it, therefore, be a source of astonishment 
that Communism is a decided foe of religion?* 

Russian Bolsheviki do not merely make a parade of irre- 
ligion. They display odd flights of learning in their efforts 
to stifle the religious feelings of the masses. They intimate 
that the earliest form of religion was the worship of those 
who, after death, had left to their children and relatives a large 
inheritance. These human gods merged, as it were, into one 
powerful god, invested with the right of punishing, forgiving, 
of judging and ruling mankind. The builders of religion took 
their inspiration from the family organization. The oldest 
were venerated and obeyed by the other members of the 
family. They exerted their authority over them. In like 
manner, it was found useful to fancy a similar organization 
of a higher order, one God, the ruler of mankind. 

The Russian name of God, Bog, is derived from the ad- 
jective bogatii, which means rich and powerful. Hence it fol- 
lows that God symbolizes wealth, riches. God is the Lord, 
and those who depend upon Him are His slaves. Between 
God and men there is the opposition which arrays the poor 
against the rich. Religion implies spiritual slavery, which 
subordinates men to the King of Heaven. Russia received her 
God from Byzantium. The Byzantine state was under the 
sway of an autocratic ruler, whose court had a crowd of min- 
isters and employees. The Russian Church closely followed 
the organization of that court. At the top of the celestial 
pyramid, we meet the King of Heaven. He is surrounded by 
His ministers, St. Nicholas, and the Mother of God. Around 
them hover sets of lesser employees, angels and saints, the 

3 Ibid., pp. 3, 4. 
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so-called hierarchies. The members of the higher hierarchies 
strut along in richer attires and more precious diadems. In 
the courts we find also the solicitors and the mediators. In 
heaven there is no lack of them. They are chosen preferably 
among women. “The Mother of God is, as it were, a kind of 
professional mediatrix. However, she does not render service 
for nothing. She requires that larger and more beautiful 
churches be erected to glorify her name; and precious vest- 
ments be purchased to adorn her icons, and most precious 
gems to adorn her diadem.”* Faith in God means faith in 
slavery. Superstition stands in the way of progress, for prog- 
ress discloses a natural explanation for all natural events. 

Bukharin quotes the example of war to demonstrate that 
religion puts an extinguisher on human energies. War sac- 
rifices millions of victims and bathes the nations in an ocean of 
blood. Men who do not believe in God urge the working 
classes not to sacrifice their lives, but to refuse to be murdered 
for the profit of capitalism and the bourgeoisie. They preach 
insurrection against their exploiters. On the contrary, those 
who believe in God, drilled to resignation, bow their heads 
before the invisible God, and utter the nonsense that war is 
a punishment inflicted upon their sins, and they fast, and 
chastise their bodies. Hence it follows that religion weakens 
the moral strength of man, and cripples him in the struggle 
for existence. It plunges its followers into barbarism, and 
burdens them with the chains of slavery. Therefore the ex- 
ploiting classes support it, and praise its deadly influence upon 
the masses. 

The task of controlling the spirits of the proletariat, de- 
clares Bukharin, was trusted to the Church. In capitalistic 
nations, the Church is a government institution like the police. 
It receives a salary for the preaching of social slavery for the 
benefit of the State. The clergy are the keepers of the past, 
and the hirelings of the bourgeoisie. “In Russia, the clergy 
not only deceived the masses, but even abused the confessional 
to discover plots against the Government. Sacraments be- 
came the weapon of spies. And the Government not only gave 
them its support, but by prison and exile, and in a thousand 
other ways, punished alleged detractors of the Orthodox 
Church.” ¢ 


3 Ibid., p. 8. ¢ Ibid., p. 11. 
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These arguments are brought forth to justify the separa- 
tion of the Church from the State. Support will be given 
to the clergy only by those who drink their poison and are in- 
terested in the preservation of the pious hangers-on of the 
Church. Religion is like opium. Those who smoke it, wan- 
der for a while in a region of delightful dreams. They seem 
to be in Eden. But health is impaired by the voluptuousness 
of those visions. Gradually, the addict loses his reason and 
becomes insane. The same thing happens in the case of re~- 
ligion. Some men like its opium. It would be a blunder for 
a government to squander public money in order to provide 
with opium the smokers of the drug. The clergy ought not to 
receive a penny from the State. 

Bolshevism lays down the principle that religion is a pri- 
vate business. The principle, however, does not apply with- 
out restrictions. The State is bound to interfere in private 
business, and to fight religion by means of persuasion. For 
the time, says Bukharin, “the ruling class is the working class. 
The Communist Party have deprived the clergy of the State 
financial support. Communists constitute the legitimate au- 
thority, and if the texts of the Holy Scripture have equal value 
and meaning for all the circumstances of social life, the clergy 
ought to obey them. The Republic of the Soviets is the first 
government to withhold their allowances from the clergy, for 
they uphold always the interests of the bourgeoisie, and plot 
against the proletariat. Their efforts, however, will be in 
vain, thanks to the strengthening of the revolutionary spirit 
aiming at the emancipation of Russia’s labor from both eco- 
nomic and spiritual slavery.” 

This twofold emancipation will be the achievement of 
public schools and popular instruction. Learning is not the 
monopoly of the wealthy classes. The Communist Party pro- 
claims the deliverance of the spirit from the yoke of capitalism, 
and the benefits of culture for all. “The clergy, however, need 
to be expelled from all schools. Let them hoax the children of 
their followers elsewhere, but not under the shield of the 
State. Public instruction is not the affair of the Church.” * 

We have summarized the contents of the official pamphlet 
of Bukharin, because it is the program of the religious policy 
of Bolshevism, a policy impregnated with hatred of Christian- 

5 Ibid., p. 15. 
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ity. The Church is allowed to survive externally, but the 
Government will use all its influence, and all its force, against 
her. The clergy may continute to exist, on condition that they 
die of slow starvation and have no part in social institutions. 
The new generations will grow up in ignorance of God and, 
worse, in hatred of God. Holy Russia will be transformed 
into Atheistic Russia. The freedom of Communism, the so- 
called spiritual emancipation of Russia, cannot be established 
except by the violent suffocation of the spiritual forces of 
Russia. Bolshevism is a revolution not so much against 
human rulers as against the Divine Ruler, God. Its leaders 
do not conceal their purpose to banish the King of Heaven 
from our planet. A godless society is the final aim of Bol- 
shevism. 

Russian Bolsheviki have applied their theories to the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church and dug their claws into her living 
flesh. They have succeeded in reducing the Russian clergy to 
starvation. The economic conditions of the Russian village 
priests, particularly in the rural villages, were desperate. The 
annual allowance of the Government was never higher in 
recent years than one hundred rubles. The fees of the faithful 
for the administration of the sacraments were extremely low, 
three cents for'a baptism, five cents for a funeral. The 
priests lived like peasants, and their chief income was derived 
from the harvest of the piece of land assigned to the rural par- 
ishes. The landed property of the parishes and monasteries 
was confiscated, at times directly by the Government, at times 
by the peasants themselves, in whom Bolshevism had infused 
contempt for, and hatred of, the Church. Following the rob- 
bery of the Church goods, the monasteries were abandoned. 
The monks have returned to civil life, enrolled themselves 
under the banner of Bolshevism, or resigned themselves to 
drag out a life of misery and squalor. The revolution forced 
them (shall we say against their will?) to renew the asceticism 
of their founders, the Fathers of the Desert. The rural clergy, 
with their families, are doomed to extinction. All their scanty 
sources of income have been cut off, and an atmosphere of 
hostility weighs them down. They have been excluded from 
the daily or weekly distributions of food made by the Govern- 
ment officials. 


6L. Bryant, Sic Red Months in Russia, New York, 1918, pp. 264, 265. 
VoL. cxvil. 15 
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“In order itself to live on,” writes Sergius De Chessin, 
“Bolshevism is undertaking the Cyclopean task of dechristian- 
izing the people whom Dostoievsky hailed as the bearers of 
God. From the drop of the curtain, they issued their decree 
of February 2, 1918. It was signed by Mrs. Kolontai, the ruler 
of Church affairs at that time. The decree struck out of the 
State budget all the allowances granted for the keeping of the 
sacred buildings, and, from May Ist, the allotments assigned 
to the clergy. On February 15th, there appeared the hastily 
formulated decree sanctioning the decisive separation of the 
Church from the State, a devilish ukaz, suggested by the most 
implacable hatred.” 

“The Church, the soul of the Russian nation,” says Pro- 
fessor Kuznetzov, “is invested with fewer rights in Russia than 
a cyclists’ club. She is no longer a juridical person. She is 
forbidden to possess property, to receive donations, to inherit, 
and to plead in the courts. She is doomed to civil death, and 
even to a physical one, for the Soviets prohibit obligatory 
subscriptions collected by the religious associations author- 
ized to collect money for the maintenance of the Church. The 
clergy is condemned to starvation. All productive goods are 
proclaimed common property of the nation, and several de- 
cisions of the Bolshevist committees are required to save 
places of worship from nationalization. The decree closes to 
the Church even the doors of men’s souls by her expulsion 
from the schools. By the laicization of the records of vital 
statistics she is excluded from the sanctuary of the family. 
The decree seeks to shatter the sacrament of marriage, for 
notaries are authorized to grant divorce by the mutual consent 
of the two parties.” ' 

The confiscation of the landed property of the Church has 
been followed by the pillage of the artistic treasures of the 
monasteries. The invaluable gems and sacred vestments and 
relics and artistic objects of the lavra of St. Sergius Radon- 
ezhsky, or of the Most Blessed Trinity, sixty miles from Mos- 
cow, in the little town of Serghiev Posad, have been confiscated 
by the Bolshevist commissioners. The gems alone were valued 
at four million dollars. The treasures of the patriarchal resi- 
dence within the walls of the Kremlin, and of the Cathedral of 
the Assumption, in Moscow, and of the lavra of St. Alexander 


7“Lenine et l’Eglise Russe,” La Revue Universelle, 1920, t. U1., pp. 437, 438, 
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Newsky, the seat of the ecclesiastical Academy of Petrograd, 
have undergone the same fate. 

A great part of the historic past of Russia has disappeared 
with the plunder of these monuments which record in their 
annals the darkest as well as the most brilliant pages of old 
Russia. The peasants have been instigated to take up their 
abode in the deserted monasteries, or even to massacre the 
monks, as happened in the case of the Monastery of St. Nicho- 
las of Bielozero in the government of Petrograd. The mem- 
bers of the clergy have been made liable to forced labor. 
Bishop Hermogen was compelled by the Bolsheviki to dig 
trenches. Priests are treated as capitalists, and with the ut- 
most brutality. In spite of old age, some are compelled to 
hard labor on the railroads, and at street and sewer cleaning. 

To the confiscation of the Church goods, the starvation 
of the clergy, and the pillage of monasteries, the Bolsheviki 
have added unspeakable cruelties inflicted on the priesthood. 
An incomplete list of bishops, priests, and monks martyrized 
by Bolsheviki embraces the names of eight hundred priests and 
a number of metropolitans and bishops. The details of their 
frightful tortures are related in some letters and reports writ- 
ten by fugitive Russian bishops and published in Greek eccle- 
siastical papers, particularly in the Pantainos of Alexandria 
(Egypt). The fiendishly pagan tortures inflicted upon the 
Christians in the first three centuries of the Church seem to 
have been revived. 

The list of the martyrs of the Russian Church opens with 
the name of Vladimir, Metropolitan of Kiev, slain in his resi- 
dence in 1918. With him, in the same year, fourteen arch- 
bishops and bishops were put to death by the mob or by the 
Red Guard, composed mostly of Chinese and Lettish soldiers. 
The tortures inflicted upon these victims of hatred of Christ 
recalls the ferocity of the pagan executioners. Hermogen, 
Bishop of Tobolsk, was drowned in the river Tobol. Through 
a hole in the ice of the frozen stream, he was several times 
lowered into the chilling water, and after some minutes taken 
up again and revived with cordials. His martyrdom lasted 
two hours. Andronic, Archbishop of Perm, was taken out in 
the streets, walking, after his torturers had put out his eyes 
and run his face through with knives. The body of Gregory, 
Archbishop of Ekaterinburg, was literally cut to pieces by 
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bloodthirsty Chinese; the bleeding fragments of his flesh were 
trampled under foot and mingled with mud. In the Kouban 
territory, forty-three priests have been massacred. The sol- 
diers of the Soviets rejoice in shooting the half-fed priests who 
precede or follow the procession of the faithful; this has oc- 
curred in Tula and Petrograd. The martyrdom of the priests 
bears the stamp of the cold-blooded cruelty of Asiatics. 
Father Rasputin (not to be confused with the notorious monk 
of the same name) was killed, and his dismembered corpse 
given to starving dogs. The soldiers of the Soviety cut off the 
nose and ears of Father Dmitriesky, made him kneel down, 
bound together with a rope around his knees, and beheaded 
him. They tore the throat of the pastor of the village Plasto- 
nosvakaia with iron tools. Father Valinovsky was flogged to 
death. Father Potulovsky and three fellow priests, in the dis- 
trict of Kherson, were crucified. Father Nikitzky was forced 
to repeat the words of Communion, and then to open his 
mouth and receive a bullet that shattered his jaws. And so on, 
down the list. By the end of 1921, according to the Metro- 
politan Eulogius, 28 bishops and 1,200 priests had been mur- 
dered. 

“The Revolution,” writes De Chessin, “is urging on its 
dogs after Christ, and since God escapes the bayonets, its 
champions strive to reach Him through the preachers of the 
Gospel in the public squares. They put Him out of the 
churches like a bourgeois expelled from his house. . . . Once 
and again the soldiers of Denikin have discovered churches 
transformed into stables.” *—But the orgies to which they 
abandon themselves do not permit of further description. 

The episodes of the satanic hatred of Russian Bolshevism 
for the Russian Orthodox clergy cannot be explained as mere 
political animosity, or as due to the recollection of the old 
alliance of the Russian Church with czardom. Something 
worse lies at the bottom of the Bolshevist persecution. The 
vials of wrath poured out by Bolshevism upon the Russian 
Church are filled with an implacable hatred of Christianity. 
The speeches delivered by Bolshevist leaders reek with spite 
for the Redeemer of mankind. Bolshevist papers teem with 
vicious cartoons against the Christian faith. Not only the Rus- 
sian clergy, but Christ Himself has become the laughingstock 

8 La Revue Universelle, November 15, 1920, pp. 440, 441. 
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of the Bolshevist press. If De Chessin writes that “Russian 
Maximalism is a religious madness that sanctions all crimes,” 
The Whip, the satirical weekly of Petrograd, sings that “The 
Christ of old expired with Revolution. We have a new Christ, 
whom we call freedom, joy, love.”* “Our goal,” writes the 
Vsegda Vpered (Always Forward), “is the emancipation of 
the masses from pharisees, utopias, illusions, that is, from the 
Christian religion.” *° 

Therefore, the Church needs to be entirely expelled from 
the school, “because she preaches disgusting lies, and enslaves 
the people.” ** Moreover, the significance of the war waged 
against the clergy, whose members are derided every day in a 
special section of the Krasnaia Gazeta (The Red Paper), is 
war against Christianity and Christian civilization. 

Those who know, by the constant testimony of the history 
of the Church, the powerful and inexhaustible vitality of the 
Christian faith, are convinced that the anti-Christian madness 
of Bolshevism will end in smoke. Of course, considerable 
ravages have been committed by the satanic enemies of Christ 
in so-called Christian countries, particularly in Russia. But 
the Church has passed through so many carefully planned 
plots, and always made her escape from the hands of her 
enemies. 

Doubtless, the Russian Church will bleed. Her clergy will 
be reduced in number and impoverished. It will be extremely 
difficult to raise new recruits for the priesthood, the more so 
because even before the revolution, the sacerdotal calling did 
not exist in Russia as an inward aspiration after apostolic life, 
but survived rather as a result of the spirit of caste, or material 
association. Bolshevism, however, will not dry up the sources 
of Christian faith even in agonizing Russia, where it feels itself 
at home. 

“Among Russians,” writes an English explorer of Bolshe- 
vist Russia, “religion is still very strong. I went into many 
churches, where I saw obviously famished priests, in gorgeous 
vestments, and a congregation enormously devout. Generally 
more than half the congregation were men, and among the 
men, many were soldiers. This applies to the towns as well as 

9 April 2, 1917. 10 January 22, 1919. 


11 V. Pokrovsky, Chkola i tzerkov (Church and School), Narodnoe prosviesh- 
shenie (Popular Culture), Petrograd, 1918, No. 10. 
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to the country. In Moscow I constantly saw people in the 
streets crossing themselves.” ** 

Under the lash of Bolshevism, the Russian Church is pu- 
rifying itself, shaking off the dross of the Byzantine schism. 
We do not despair either of Russia or of her Church. Several 
times she has risen to a new life when she seemed cold in 
death. A Russian poet, F. I. Tiutche, sings of his country: 


“Russia cannot be understood by reason. 
Apply the common rule to her—’tis treason. 
Her nature is her own, the poet saith. 
Russia can but be understood by faith.” 


And we have faith in the Christian future of Russia. Most 
of the leaders and supporters of Bolshevism are not Russian. 
They will be swept away by the genuine Russians, who know 
well that a dechristianized Russia would be but an extension 
of China. Then the Russian Church, purified of her sins by 
streams of blood, will turn her gaze toward Rome, will under- 
stand that a selfish nationalism, like that of Byzantium, drains 
the energies of the Christian soul, that the Church of Christ is 
one, a kingdom without frontiers, a people without distinction 
of race, a visible body with a visible head, the harmony of all 
the aspirations, ideals, and varied tongues of souls that believe 
in Our Lord Jesus Christ, shepherded by the successors of 
Simon Peter, to whom it was said: “Feed My lambs.” 


12 B. Russell, Bolshevism: Practice and Theory, New York, 1920, p. 100. 





LETTY OF CRAGGY SUMMIT. 
By EstHer W. NEIL. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE ReErTuRN. 


SLVE years of war—five years of separation. Five 
volcanic years, when happy villages were blotted 

| to blackened areas, when cities crumbled and 
dynasties were destroyed. Five evil years of 


_ # murder and madness that paradoxically begot a 
spirit-of heroic idealism which seemed to sanctify the sacrifice. 
* * * ~ 

Letty, dressed in her white uniform, stood upon the wide 
portico, straining her ears for the sound of distant wheels. 
Don and Ben were coming home—coming back to Craggy Sum- 
mit. Three times she had gone to the door, only to be disap- 
pointed; but now she saw the big station automobile turn from 
the main road into the avenue; and forgetful of the fact that 
she had no wrap and that a light sprinkling of snow lay in the 
deep ruts of the pathway, she ran out to meet her beloved boys 
with tears of joy in her eyes. 

They saw her coming like a white wraith against the dark 
background of pines and cedars. They opened the door of 
the lumbering vehicle and, stretching out eager arms, lifted 
her bodily to a seat beside them. 

“Why, Letty!” cried Don, “Letty, Letty, Letty! You’ve 
grown up. I don’t think that was a fair deal, Letty, to change 
like this while we were away.” 

Ben’s arm was around her. He stooped and kissed her 
reverently. “Why, Midget!” he said, “I can scarcely believe 
it’s you, Midget; you do look amazingly old.” 

“Old?” she repeated, her voice broken between laughter 
and tears. “Why, Ben! What an impolite thing to say to a 
—lady. You and Don look worse than old. Don has lost all 
his color, and you—why, Ben, dear, there is a streak of gray 
on your temple.” She sat between them on the worn leather 
seat, holding a hand of each while she marked these changes 
with maternal solicitude. “Oh! I’m so glad to get you back. 
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When I heard the armistice was signed, I nearly died of joy. 
Peace is paradise. Oh, tell me that you are glad, as glad as I 
am, to get back to dear old Craggy Summit.” 

“Glad!” exclaimed Don. “ ‘Glad’ doesn’t express it, after 
five years of—hell.” 

“Oh! I know, I know,” she said tenderly. “When I heard 
you were wounded, Don, I would have gone to you at once if 
it had been humanly possible. Are you quite well again?” 

“Fit as a fiddle,” he answered gayly. “Joint’s a bit stiff, 
but it will limber up in time.” He stretched one leg over the 
back of the seat in front of him, and he slapped it to assure her 
of its soundness. “I just got bowled over in some sort of or- 
dinary way, I haven’t come home a hero. I’m an officer in His 
Majesty’s service, but Ben is the hero. He’s got all sorts of 
decorations in his kit; he’s so modest he won’t even wear them. 
He was afraid he might dazzle you if he burst on you in all his 
glory at once. Didn’t you hear that Ben was a hero?” 

“No,” she questioned eagerly, “what did he do?” 

“Oh, he will never tell you,” said Don generously, “but I 
will. He’s been flying—flyiftg with some sort of patent muffler 
on his engine. He’s brought in photos of intrenchments that 
would have made the Germans sick; he’s located guns that 
would have blown a million men to pieces.” 

“Oh, Ben! Ben!” she cried, her soft eyes shining, “and you 
never wrote me a word about it! You never wrote me a word.” 

“Don exaggerates,” he said. “Don is just a pleasant liar. 
I guess if the truth be told, you are the real heroine, Midget, 
nursing the sick all these years.” 

“But I didn’t get to France,” she interrupted. “I haven't 
had any of the danger or excitement. Life has just been one 
terror of anxiety for you both. Oh, don’t let’s talk about it. 
Let’s try to forget, now that we are home again. Look out for 
the lower step of the porch, Don, it’s rotted away. You don’t 
want to give your stiff leg a jolt. I was going to the station to 
meet you, but Pére Jean is sick and I couldn’t leave him.” 

“Pére Jean is here?” said Don as he stepped to the portico 
and turned to assist Letty. “Pére Jean is ill?” 

She did not answer him at once. She did not want to de- 
stroy the happiness of this home-coming. Don’s face was radi- 
ant as he stood before her, and she saw that he had developed 
to great advantage with the years. Tall, straight, virile, he 
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towered above her, the grace of his slender body accentuated 
by the perfect fit of his English uniform; but she realized, 
with a stricken sense of loss, that the boy she loved and re- 
membered had gone from her forever and that she faced a 
stranger in the man. And Ben, too, was different. There was 
an odd attitude of reserve about him. She did not quite com- 
prehend at first that she, too, had changed. She had parted 
from them a child, a beloved companion, a little sister, and 
now, as they all stood together on the familiar portico, the 
years of their separation were set as barriers between them, 
built of the tremendous experiences they had not shared. 

Edward Markham was standing in the doorway, his fine 
face illumined, his eyes misty with tears. “My boys,” he said, 
and even as he grasped their hands, he seemed to lean upon 
their strength. “My dear boys. Thank God! Thank God! 
You’re home again.” 

As the young soldiers entered the wide hall, Don looked 
around with new alertness. His powers of observation had 
been quickened by the years of peril through which he had 
passed. “There’s my tennis racket,” he exclaimed, “two 
strings broken, lying just where I left it. Has it been there 
ever since? And there’s my cap and my old red sweater hang- 
ing on the antlers. Why, Letty, you little witch. I believe 
you brought them down from the attic just to make me believe 
there never had been any war. And there’s Uncle Zeke and 
Mam)’ Lize, spry as spring chickens. No one changed except 
Letty, and she has grown amazingly good looking.” 

“Now, Don,” she protested, “don’t talk like that or Ill 
feel that I have lost you altogether.” 

“Lost me?” 

“Well, you left here a boy, a nice, candid, impolite boy, 
who used to pull my plaits and call them taffy sticks and tell 
me there was no use in wearing veils and hats and scarfs be- 
cause I couldn’t be good looking if I tried.” 

“I’m sure it was not the truth,” he declared. “It was expe- 
diency. I didn’t want to wait for you to put on hats and bon- 
nets. Can we go fishing again, Letty, and blackberrying, and 
mountain-climbing, and automobiling in Ben’s crazy car?” 

“Well, we can’t very well go fishing or blackberrying at 
Christmas,” she laughed. “Didn’t you know that to-morrow 
would be Christmas?” 
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“I thought it was summer time,” he said skeptically. “You 
produce a summer atmosphere, Letty. You radiate warmth 
and cheer, and your white dress makes you look as if you had 
made a small mistake in the calendar.” 

“And the breeze blowing through this hall will give us all 
pneumonia,” said Ben. “Shut the door, Don. Come into the 
library. I know Zeke has kindled a wood fire big enough to 
roast an ox. I can’t get used to Letty, either—all grown up 
and dressed in uniform. But come in—come in—and we'll 
try to get acquainted with the young lady who has taken 
Letty’s place.” 

They gathered around the great brick fireplace in the 
book-littered room, which had grown shabbier with the years. 

“I tried to get ready for you, boys,” explained Letty, “but 
this is one room I didn’t have time to touch. The dining room 
is scrubbed and decorated with Christmas greens, and your 
bedrooms are quite shining. Zeke even polished the knobs on 
the andirons, but I’ve only been home a week and father hates 
to be cleaned up—lI always scatter his papers. We are very 
dusty in here.” 

“It’s paradise,” said Don, sitting down on the sagging sofa 
and stretching his long legs to the fire. “It’s paradise. Sit 
down, Eve, and don’t disturb us by mentioning little defi- 
ciencies. We are used to the trenches. You’ve changed more 
than the rest of us if you object to a little dust.” 

She sat down on the little tufted stool that had always 
been reserved for her. “I’ve heard so much about germs since 
then,” she said. “Don’t you want a cushion for your leg, Don? 
Give him that sofa pillow, Ben. I’m sure it will rest his knee 
to prop it up a bit.” 

“Just as you say,” said Don, with mock helplessness. “I’m 
used to obeying orders. Put that cylindrical cushion on end. 
It’s stiffer than my leg. Thanks, Ben. We've both come home 
to be bossed. Now, then, who is going to talk first? Mr. Mark- 
ham, what has happened at Craggy Summit while we have 
been away?” 

The older man had lighted his pipe, and as he leaned back 
in his chair in comfortable ease, he beamed upon his children. 
“We have gone to pieces, I am afraid,” he said resignedly. 
“Gone to pieces. I am no farmer, and after the negroes were 
drafted, the farm was hopeless—no labor of any kind. Pére 
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Jean came here, and we pooled our little resources and man- 
aged to exist. I tried to finish my history, but they tell me that 
the Kaiser killed even the book market. The price of paper 
went soaring, and so, when the publishers rejected it, I realized 
that it wasn’t complete. I’m at work on my fourth volume.” 

He puffed at his pipe complacently, and turning to Don, 
he began to explain to him some of the many difficulties that 
beset the conscientious historian. It had been a long time 
since he had found an attentive listener. Don’s polite, con- 
centrated attention urged him on to tedious details and minute 
analysis of the motives that moved armies in Virginia more 
than half a century ago. The European War was minimized, 
the boy’s part in it temporarily forgotten. Shut away from the 
battling world in the peaceful seclusion of his library, Edward 
Markham’s self-imposed task had become an obsession. 

Letty, watching her father’s animated expression, was 
grateful to Don for this unselfish service. How quickly he had 
fallen back into the old reverent attitude which he had always 
held towards his beloved host. His boyish manner had not 
altered. Though he had served in the ranks so long, and at 
last been wounded, she felt, as she glanced from her father’s 
face to his, that he had not suffered as much as Ben. Physical 
privations had been harder for him to bear, but the actual busi- 
ness of killing had been accepted as more or less of a sport, 
a fair sport since the danger was equally divided. It had not 
loomed as a horror in his imagination. He had not individual- 
ized the enemy as Ben had done. He had no vision of the men- 
acing army as young able-bodied men with strong hands to till 
the waiting fields, with hearts prone to love and laughter, with 
minds to dream of joyful home-comings when this gruesome 
work, the cause of which they but dimly comprehended, was 
over, and they were mercifully released from this dragnet of 
destruction. 

Ben’s face was marked by the tragedy. His instincts were 
finer than Don’s. He would never be able to erase the mem- 
ory of his first impression of a battle field after the Germans 
had withdrawn. He had flown across it to bring a famous 
surgeon to one of the base hospitals. Looking down on the 
masses of fallen men, the slaughter seemed incredible; and 
the despairing shrieks of the wounded reached him, though he 
held his course high above the blackened trees. Now that it 
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was all over, he had to struggle against a strange apathy. He 
was like a spent swimmer lying on a familiar shore, dulled by 
the terror he had passed. 

Letty, studying his strong profile, understood this change 
in him. Her years of training had taught her the outward 
manifestations of mental strain. . 

“It’s all over, Ben,” she said with soothing tenderness. 
“It’s all over. Let’s fix our minds on pigs and poultry and 
corn cribs and hay barns, and try to forget all the horrors we 
have seen. You’ve been away less than two years, but the 
farm seems to have turned into a forest primeval. I couldn’t 
accomplish a thing when I was home last year, my holiday 
was so short; there was so much sickness among the soldiers.” 

He moved his chair closer to her. Her sympathetic com- 
prehension of his mood roused him from his lethargy. “And 
you have kept well, Midget, you have kept well all this time?” 

“I’m as hard as nails,” she said, pinching her flesh beneath 
her elbow sleeve. “Country girls don’t die, Ben, but I’ve been 
fighting very hard for other lives. I had to feel that I was 
fighting somehow, when you and Don were in the midst of it.” 

“Don was in the midst of it, but they kept me in the 
machine shops for six months before they sent me over with 
the aviation.” 

“And that’s the only reason he did not come home a 
brigadier general,” said Don quickly, as Edward Markham 
paused for a moment in his narration to consult a reference 
in his table drawer. “We are all distinguished citizens now, 
Letty, I assure you. Did I write you that I shall be an English 
lord some day?” 

“My dear Don,” she cried, “don’t give me too many thrills 
in one day.” 

“Fact,” he said carelessly, lighting a cigarette. “Sort of an 
unpleasant fact for me. Sounds ghastly to tell such tales at 
Christmas time, but my uncle died last year and both his sons 
were killed in France. That means that Dad has actually 
come into the title, and so—well, I'll be an English lord, though 
I don’t relish the job. The U. S. A. is good enough for me.” 

“And you will live in the beautiful castle with the moat?” 
said Letty. 

“Well, I'll agree that there are some advantages to a moat,” 
said Don. “You can drown unwelcome visitors before they get 
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inside. But I’m not generally pleased with the prospect. Now 
Dad is different. I think he rather likes it.” 

“I’m sure Corinne likes it,” said Edward Markham, and 
there was a touch of bitterness in his tone. “What has she 
done with Alicia?” 

“Oh, haven’t you heard about Alicia? I’ve always been 
sorry for Alicia. You know that I have always felt that my 
stepmother never wanted to take her to England. You see, 
after she grew up, she wasn’t exactly becoming.” 

“Becoming?” repeated Ben, with a puzzled frown. 

“Well, she was so very beautiful, so young, so fresh, so 
animated, that my stepmother did not look so blooming beside 
her. Alicia felt she wasn’t wanted and so she went away.” 

“Went where?” asked Letty breathlessly. “She didn’t have 
any place to go. She couldn’t go back to an orphan asylum.” 

“But she went back to France. Some old frumps of rel- 
atives took her, I believe, or my stepmother paid them some- 
thing, I don’t know which. Funny thing, but Dad, who never 
wanted to adopt Alica, was really more of a friend than my 
stepmother. You don’t mind my saying that, Mr. Markham?” 

“No,” answered the older man. “I think you are right, 
Don. Corinne was not fair to the child. I was afraid it would 
end that way.” 

“But how did it end?” asked Letty anxiously. 

“Well, I don’t know all the details,” answered Don, blow- 
ing circles of smoke into the air. “I only know that she went 
to live with relatives and that she tried to earn her board and 
lodging by digging in the vineyard or making wine.” 

“I can’t believe that part of it,” interrupted Ben. “Alicia 
never worked in her life. She was the most helpless girl I 
ever knew. She couldn’t even fix her own hair. Letty waited 
on her all the time she spent here.” 

“Poor Alicia. Poor little Alicia,” said Letty, tearfully. “I 
never knew that she went back to France. I couldn’t under- 
stand why she never answered my letters. She sent one post- 
card from England, and she never wrote again.” 

“Please don’t cry about her,” implored Ben. “Go on, Don. 
Tell Letty the rest. Alicia married.” 

Letty dropped the fire tongs with which she had been pok- 
ing the smoldering log into flame. “Married!” she exclaimed. 
“You don’t mean to tell me that that child is married.” 
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Don laughed aloud. “My dear girl,” he said, “you talk as 
if marriage was a catastrophe. Do you realize that Alicia is 
eighteen and that eighteen-year-olds frequently marry? 
Haven’t you had any romances of your own?” 

“Romances,” she repeated scornfully. “I’m not the kind 
to have romances. A few soldiers tried to be sentimental, but 
they didn’t mean a word they said. They were sick and they 
wanted their mothers. Of course, I knew Alicia would marry 
some day. She was so lovely. Where is she living now?” 

“Well, I heard that she had returned to America, but I 
don’t know anything very definite. I believe the old French 
relative died and left her a bit of money, and then the husband 
was killed and Alicia at nineteen is a widow.” 

“You're making it up,” said Letty, with a touch of severity 
in her tone. “You always loved to stir me up, Don, with ridic- 
ulous tales, and then tell me they weren’t true.” 

“Well, this isn’t ridiculous. This is meant to be high 
tragedy. I haven’t seen Alicia, but Dad and I are going to 
try and hunt her up. It doesn’t seem quite fair to turn her 
adrift when my stepmother brought her up as helpless as a 
kitten and as unsophisticated as an infant.” 

“Unsophisticated!” repeated Ben. “TI'll bet my last dollar 
that Alicia has learned more than a thing or two in five years. 
I never cared for Alicia, spoiled, temperamental, selfish child, 
using everybody in sight until she got tired of them. Why 
didn’t she write to Letty? Why didn’t she write to some of us. 
Craggy Summit didn’t move around during the war. If she 
had written, the letters would have reached us. Letty wasted 
her love on her—that is what I’ve always thought, for Alicia 
gave her no return.” Letty stared straight at the fire; her lips 
quivered. “It seems strange that she didn’t write to tell us— 
anything,” she said. 


CHAPTER X. 
CuristTmas Eve. 


The sound of a bell tinkled faintly through the house; and 
Letty, rising quickly, said: “Pére Jean is calling me; I’ll have 
to go.” She moved with a swift promptness that proved that 
she had been alert and listening for this summons even while 
she welcomed her beloved warriors home. 
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As she passed out of the bright yellow radius of the fire, 
she seemed to leave a wide space of gloom behind. Her white 
uniform had reflected the dancing flames, and her golden hair 
showed like a nimbus beneath her small starched cap of linen. 
But now, as she hurried through the twilight of the hall, the 
shadow of fear had fallen upon her. She was not aware that 
Ben had followed her, until she had reached the first step of 
the circular stairs, and then he put out his hand to detain her. 

She looked questioningly down upon the hand resting on 
the sleeve of her shirt waist, and for some inexplicable reason 
it seemed to be that of a stranger. Was it possible that the 
mere wearing of an army wrist watch had produced this 
subtlety of change? Why had she never quite appreciated 
before the power that lay in the long tapering fingers? Why 
did she feel that some of her own strength to meet emergencies 
was no longer needed, since he was by her side? She did not 
realize at first that the resistless circumstances of life had 
divided them, as all men and women are divided, by that un- 
escapable consciousness of sex. She had been his little sister; 
but there was something undefinable in his manner that denied 
that relationship now. Five years had altered his attitude. 
She could not have reclaimed the old footing if she had tried. 
Did this new phase promise less affection for her, for Craggy 
Summit? His first words reassured her. 

“Don’t you want me to help you, Midget? You know, I 
have come home to help.” 

“Yes, yes,” she answered; and as she turned her pale face 
towards him, illumined by the glow of the sunset that shone 
through the ancient fanlight of the door, he saw that she had 
been forcing a brightness and merriment she could not feel. 
“Pére Jean is dying. I did not want to tell Don at first, and 
darken his home-coming, but I have always shared my trou- 
bles with you, Ben. Your shoulders are so broad, they are 
made for the bearing of burdens. Dear Pére Jean is dying 
upstairs.” 

“Dying?” he repeated dully. 

“Oh, I don’t mean to-day, or to-morrow; but he is too ill, 
too old, to rally, Ben. His heart is very weak. The end may 
come quite suddenly, or he may linger on for weeks. I never 
like to leave him alone. Uncle Zeke has been sitting in his 
room while I have been downstairs. I told him to ring if 
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he needed me. Come, let us go to him. He will want to see 
you.” 

As they entered the old priest’s room, Uncle Zeke rose 
from the hearth, where he had been down on his knees mend- 
ing the smoldering fire. Ben, with quick helpfulness, went to 
his assistance. 

“Thank de Lawd you’ve come, Mistah Ben. ’Pears like 
wars wuz specially made to bring ruination to dis yer place. 
We shore hev run to seed since you’ve been gone, an’ now 
Pére Jean is a peckin’ at de bedcloes. It’s a bad sign, Mistah 
Ben. Dar ain’t no hope when folks take to peckin’ at de 
bedcloes.” 

The room seemed dark and cold after the cheer and 
warmth of the library. Letty had lighted a lamp, and after 
placing it on the mahogany highboy by the window, she 
brought a faded Japanese screen to shade the light from her 
patient’s dim eyes. Pére Jean lay upon the wide bed, his spare 
frame scarcely visible beneath the heavy blankets and patch- 
work quilt of down; the fringed valence of the big four poster 
waved slightly in the draft from the hall. Uncle Zeke, glad to 
escape from this death chamber, had gone out, leaving the door 
open. Letty asked Ben to close it; and then, approaching the 
bed, she asked softly: “Did you ring, Pére Jean?” 

He seemed startled for a moment by her voice. “Why 
no, dear. I think old Zeke was getting tired. I have every- 
thing I want. You are a wonderful little nurse, so patient, so 
gentle, so skillful. I would be very ungrateful if I wasn’t con- 
tent. It was a great consolation to see that young priest who 
came yesterday. He was a fine young man—lI’ve forgotten 
his name. I—I didn’t want to die without the sacraments. 
We certainly don’t live in a Catholic community, Letty. I’ve 
been a voice in the wilderness—only a voice. The old get very 
useless, Letty. It’s really time for me to—go.” 

Ben was kneeling beside him. “Don’t—don’t say that, 
Pére Jean,” he entreated, as he lifted the thin hand which was 
lying so inert on the gay patchwork. “Don’t say that, Pére 
Jean. We want you here a little longer. Aren’t you going to 
welcome us home?” 

The old man opened his eyes. “Ben!” he cried, with sur- 
prising animation, and he tried to raise his head. “My dear 
boy, Ben; and where is Don? Isn’t Don with you?” 
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“I’m here,” said Don; and Letty, looking up, saw her father 
and Don standing on the other side of the bed, close to Pére 
Jean’s pillow. “It was a happy home-coming, until we heard 
that you were ill.” 

“Happy?” repeated the old man, with some of his old vigor. 
“Of course, it’s going to be happy. To-morrow is Christmas, 
and I shall say Mass. I believe I shall be quite able to say a 
Mass of thanksgiving that you are both safe at home.” 

“Oh, no, no,” protested Letty. “You will make yourself 
worse, Pére Jean. The doctor will not allow it.” 

“Tyrants,” said the old priest, smiling. “Suppose I do 
make myself a little worse. I can’t have the young people do- 
ing all the heroic things in life. I’m not going to darken your 
Christmas by dying, not a bit of it. I shall get up. Give me 
your hand, Don. It does the old good to feel that the young 
are standing by. I hear that your father is now Lord Wain- 
wright. It is a great name, a great responsibility, and some 
day you will bear it. You will be an honor to your country, 
your faith, your noble family traditions, I am sure. I had a 
long letter from your father. It was very kind of him to write. 
I'll answer it as soon as I get the strength. He wrote that you 
had been wounded. Are you well again? well and strong? 
I was afraid you had been gassed—fiendish way of fighting. 
If we ever have another war, I suppose it will be altogether 
chemical, and cities and towns will be wiped out before a shot 
is fired. I tell you, boys, it’s rather restful to feel that I shall 
be out of it. I’m afraid when I was young, I rather enjoyed a 
fair fight now and then, but if brave soldiers are to be smoth- 
ered by gases set in motion by foes they cannot see, where is 
the courage of combat? ’Pon my soul, Letty, I feel so much 
stronger I believe these boys’ hands have some electrifying 
power. They are infusing new life into me; I think I'll fool the 
doctors yet. But if I should go back on you young people by 
' dying on Christmas Day, don’t let it worry you. You are all 
used to—death, and I am sure—sure—you understand that it 
comes to many as a—friend. I’m just an old soldier going— 
home. Why, think of all the loved ones I have waiting for me 
on the other side. The best of life is a battle, boys, and I—I 
am very tired.” 

He closed his eyes wearily. It seemed a signal for them 
to go. His assurances of renewed strength comforted even 
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Letty, and when they left him sleeping quietly and went down 
to enjoy the supper that Mam’ Lize had prepared for them, the 
gloom of impending disaster was lifted by Don’s irrepressible 
optimism. Letty’s eyes had lost their look of dread, and she 
smiled happily behind the tall silver urn that Zeke had filled 
with fragrant coffee. Don’s favorite dishes had been remem- 
bered, and he demolished the delicacies with the old greediness 
of his boyhood. 

“You’ve heard of polar explorers eating each other?” he 
said. “Well, I was so hungry I might have tackled Ben, if I 
had loved him less. Wasn’t it lucky we managed to get on the 
same transport? Just a piece of luck, you know. Never was 
so surprised to see anybody in my life. Father met us in New 
York. He’s trying to wind up his business interests over here, 
but it’s a rotten time to try to wind up anything. You ought 
to have seen him laugh when old Ben tried to call him Lord 
Wainwright. He spluttered out ‘Lord!’ and then stopped as if 
he was trying to swear. You wait until I am a lord, Letty, 
and then see what you will do about it.” 

“I shall hate you,” said Letty; “I’ve always hated snobs.” 

“Snobs,” repeated Don thoughtfully. “This war has 
knocked the spots out of snobs. [I'll tell you, it was some army. 
There was a fellow used to sleep next to me in camp, who had 
killed two men and served fifteen years in jail. And the man 
next to him was an artist, had some sort of expensive studio on 
top of a mountain and painted miniatures—never knew which 
end of a gun went off until he was drafted. And the best man 
I knew was a young fellow in the street-cleaning department. 
He hauled me out of a shell hole and brought me in on his 
back, though I was a good deal bigger than he was. I'll never 
forget him. After we got in the officers’ class, we weren’t so 
human.” 

“Human!” laughed Ben. “I know I wished I wasn’t human 
the first time I tried to put on a pair of boots. I'll appeal to 
father—did you ever try to wear high boots?” 

Mr. Markham’s faded blue eyes shone with youthful merri- 
ment. “Zeke remembers them better than I do. I found a 
pair of father’s riding boots that he had paid five hundred 
dollars for.” 

“Five hundred dollars!” exclaimed Letty. 
“Confederate money, my dear. I thought his foot was the 
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size of mine, and I guess it was, but I never got the boots on. 
Zeke nearly broke my leg trying it and I fired the bootjack at 
his head.” 

The old negro was chuckling behind his master’s chair.. 
“Dat’s so, an’ I wa’n’t good at dodgin’ in dem days. I reckon 
my ole ’ooman had to put raw beefsteak to my haid for a week ° 
or more, but dem boots wuz mighty fine boots, Mistah Ned. I 
reckon dey lasted me longer dan any boots you ever had.” 

“Well, this family never took kindly to boots and shoes,” 
sighed Letty. “Remember the day I took mine off at Madame 
Fouard’s finishing school, and she wanted to expel me on the 
spot?) That’s a disgrace that I have never regretted,” she 
added humorously. “I know I’ve had a most uneven sort of 
education, but the Latin father taught me has been the biggest 
sort of help. I think Ill study medicine some day, so when 
Don is an English lord and I can’t stand his lordly ways, I'll 
be able to poison him in such a scientific way that I'll never 
be suspected.” 

“Nice altruistic ambition,” said Don good-naturedly. 
“You had better begin to study up at once. I’m already in for 
it, and it’s no joke. I want to stay in this country and take a 
course in mining engineering, and Dad wants me to go to Eng- 
land and read law in some old hidebound barrister’s office, so 
I'll know something when I have a seat in Parliament, if I ever 
get there. I tell you this stunt of turning yourself into an 
Englishman over night may be all right for Dad; he’s lived 
there and soaked up the traditions and been educated at Ox- 
ford, but for a native-born American like me it’s some job, 
and I don’t like it.” 

Letty patted him on the hand approvingly. “Forget it,” 
she said. “Let’s forget all of our troubles for a little while. 
We will go into the parlor and sing some Christmas carols. 
Pére Jean asked me to take you there after supper. You re- 
member the little French hymn he taught us long ago? His 
mother used to sing it to him when he was a baby. He asked 
me to sing it to-night. His room is just above the parlor. He 
was sure that he could hear.” 

She led the way gayly across the hall and into the long 
parlor, which had been made ready for this home-coming. 
Old Zeke’s grandchildren had brought great branches of holly 
and cedar to fill the tall vases and to bank on the carved 
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marble mantels. Between the windows stood a Christmas tree, 
strung with pop corn and gilded walnuts, the sweeping boughs 
spread across the faded brocade curtains, like protective arms 
shutting out the wintry night. This room, so seldom used now, 
had always been reserved for company. It was furnished 
extravagantly in San Domingo mahogany, brought by Letty’s 
grandmother from her beloved plantation home which the 
Mississippi had washed away. These relics of her glad girl- 
hood had been a slight consolation in the midst of her married 
years, which had been far from happy. Her husband had 
never exactly understood her French temperament, though he 
had been infatuated by her vivacity and charm. He had had 
little patience with her piety, and when she died, giving birth 
to Corinne, he felt in some way that her religion was respon- 
sible for his bereavement. She had not had the courage or 
the will to fight for life. It was easier to drift away from the 
difficulties that his paganism presented. The children had 
been brought up without any definite religious belief, and 
when Edward Markham, in his turn, married a Catholic, Pére 
Jean had come to his mission in the mountains to see that no 
more of his frail sister’s descendants wandered from the fold. 

To-night, as Letty opened the old piano, which was built 
on the slender lines of the spinet of long ago, she looked up at 
the portrait of her grandmother which hung above the wide 
fireplace, and she asked herself, with a faint tinge of envy, 
why she could not have inherited some of the Brébouf beauty, 
instead of possessing the large features of the Markhams. 
Because she had never entertained such thoughts before, she 
spoke her mind frankly. 

“Why couldn’t I look like that?” she said, nodding 
towards the picture. “The fire makes the face as blooming as 
if she were alive, and the magnolia blossoms in her hand made 
her wedding bouquet. I’ve never seen any girl so lovely ex- 
cept Alicia. Why couldn’t I look like that?” 

“You are far better looking,” said Ben gallantly, as he 
placed the frayed hymn book on the music rack. “I think her 
face is insipid; she’s been smiling for fifty years. You look as 
if you had sense.” 

Don laughed. “Women don’t like to look as if they had 
sense,” he declared. “Try again, Ben. You'll never make a 
ladies’ man if you just talk about common sense.” 
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“And why not?” Letty flared up at once. “I don’t see why 
women shouldn’t have sense. They need it more than men.” 

“Perhaps—perhaps,” he admitted, “but men don’t look for 
it in ladies. Don’t jump on me, Letty. I was alluding to the 
stupidity of our sex. They are blinded by beauty and so—” 

“The wise women stay single?” she interrupted. 

“And show their wisdom,” said Ben. “I can’t see what a 
woman sees to care for in the average man.” 

“But we are not average,” Don added hastily. “Now, Ben, 
be circumspect. You and I are not average. That’s the rea- 
son Letty loves us. You do love us, Letty, don’t you?” 

“Of course—of course,” she answered, smiling, but there 
was an odd note of embarrassment in her tone which worried 
her for the moment. Don’s laughing question seemed so much 
more significant when she remembered that it would not have 
occurred to him to ask it five years ago. “I’m in love with the 
whole world at Christmas time. Come, let us sing our carols. 
Pére Jean is waiting upstairs.” 

She ran her fingers lightly over the keys, and their fresh 
young voices began the old hymn that Pére Jean’s mother had 
sung to him as a lullaby when she had cradled him in her 
arms: 


C’est la nuit, 
La nuit bénie 
Que ciel et terre a réjoui. 


Edward Markham, who had lingered in the library, heard the 
familiar melody, and laying aside his papers, he crossed the 
hall and entered the cheerful fire-lit room. He put his arm 
affectionately around Letty, and looking over her shoulder, he 
tried to read the simple music of the words so that he might 
join in the chorus. 

It was a happy group, sheltered in the stately room, sur- 
rounded by priceless heirlooms of a more prosperous genera- 
tion; and the winsome girl in the portrait above the mantel 
seemed to lean from her tarnished frame to claim possession, 
while she smiled upon her son and granddaughter singing of 
the faith and hope that she had cherished. 

Outside the wind was howling, and the gentle snow of the 
afternoon had changed to a blinding sleet. The boughs of the 
burdened pines rattled against the windows as if they were 
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seeking communication with their gayly bedecked brother 
within, and old Zeke, after piling more wood upon the fire, 
closed the shutters of the casements to protect the panes from 
the icy shots of hail. 

Half an hour later, when Letty went upstairs, she found 
Ben standing like a sentry outside of Pére Jean’s door. Letty 
had stopped in the pantry to get a glass of milk for her patient, 
and Ben had hurried up the steps in front of her. 

“I'm going to sit up with Pére Pean to-night,” he said, 
“and you are going to rest. Just tell me what medicines to 
give him and what nourishment he needs.” 

“Dear me,” she said, “do you think, because you are a sol- 
dier, I am going to obey you. You must go to bed, Ben; Mam’ 
Lize and I have managed very well.” 

“Mam)’ Lize was sound asleep by the fire when I looked in. 
She’s a poor sort of sentinel. Pére Jean seems to be sleeping, 
too. Strange that he should want to hear that little French 
song to-night. But when men are sick, they have strange 
fancies. I wasill for a while in Paris, and guess what I wanted.” 

“Me, to take care of you of course,” she laughed. 

“That wouldn’t have been a strange fancy.” 

“Then I can’t guess.” 

“I wanted to hear you conjugate your French verbs.” 

“Why, I almost always got them wrong.” 

“That wouldn’t have made any difference.” 

“Perhaps not. You were always very patient with my 
mistakes, Ben; but now I know more about nursing than you 
do, and I can’t let you order me out of a sick room. You look 
tired and wan; you need rest. I shall sit up with Pére Jean 
to-night.” 

She tiptoed into the room and approached the bed; and 
then, as the dim light shone across Pére Jean’s waxen features, 
she forgot all caution, and leaning anxiously over him, she 
lifted his hand, and then fell, sobbing, to her knees. 

“He is dead! Oh! Ben, he is dead,” she cried. “He died 
smiling, while we were singing downstairs.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 













The Ball and the Cross. 


The BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It 
signifies, as is obvious, the WORLD AND THE FaiTu. It is our intention 
to publish monthly in this department two or three short articles, 
which may appropriately be grouped under the caption chosen. 





CATHOLICISM IN RUSSIA. 


S the Bolshevists have been prosecuting the venerable suf- 

fragan bishop of Mohilev, Monsignor Cieplak, and some of 

the best known priests of the Catholic Church in Russia, ending 

in the horrible execution of Monsignor Budkiewicz, it is timely 

to give some details about the present conditions of Catholicism 
in Russia. 

The Catholic Church at present represents only a small minor- 
ity in Russia. She has lost great numbers of her faithful, but 
these losses are in a certain way consoling. In fact, the great bulk 
of Catholics in Russia were the Poles, and Lithuanians, and Letts, 
who have now recovered their independence, and promise one of 
the richest harvests to Catholic apostleship. Hence it follows 
that the Catholic flock in Russia is composed of either (1) foreign 
Catholics grouped or dispersed over the vast territory of Russia, 
or (2) Russians converted to the Catholic faith from the Orthodox 
Church. 

Therefore, we have to distinguish between the Catholic 
Church in Russia, which embraces Catholics of all rites—Latin, 
Armenian, Georgian, Slavic—and the Russian Catholic Church, 
which is composed of persons of purely Russian descent. We say 
purely Russian by. birth, by traditions, and even by religion, for 
in old Russia, “Orthodox” and “Russian” were synonymous, and 
so, too, were “Catholic” and “Orthodox.” 

The Catholic Church in Russia embraces to-day five dioceses 
or eparchies, two vicariates apostolic and one apostolic adminis- 
tration. We have first of all the Archdiocese of Mohilev, the 
ancient metropolitan see of the Catholic Church in Russia. The 
present incumbent is Most Rev. (Baron) E. von Ropp, D.D., who, 
in 1919, was forced by the Bolshevist authorities to abandon his 
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flock and to search for an asylum in Poland. The diocese was 
then confided to Monsignor John Cieplak, a learned theologian, 
well known for his exhaustive work on the Epiklesis and the 
Consecration words in the Greek Church. Monsignor Cieplak 
enjoys the greatest popularity among the Catholics of Russia. 
Under the old régime he spent two years visiting the numerous 
colonies of Poles and Letts scattered throughout Siberia, which 
include 600,000 Catholics. 

The other dioceses are as follows: (1) Tiraspol, whose bishop, 
Monsignor Kessler, escaped from Russia in 1921, and now lives in 
Berlin. (2) Kamenetz-Podolsk, whose bishop, Monsignor Man- 
kovsky, now lives in Galicia. (3) Lutzk-Zhitomir, whose bishop, 
Monsignor Dubovsky, resides now at Lutzk in Poland. (4) 
Minsk, whose bishop, Lozinsky, left Russia in 1921, and is now in 
Poland. 

In 1921 the Catholics of Siberia formed a distinct vicariate, 
separated from the Archdiocese of Mohilev. But, owing to the 
Bolshevist persecution, it has been impossible as yet to name the 
vicar. Another vicariate has been instituted in Caucasus and 
Crimea. Its titular or vicar apostolic is Monsignor Smets, the 
former Vicar Apostolic of Persia. He resides in Tiflis. 

The Armenian Catholics of the Armenian Rite formed a 
vicariate apostolic under the jurisdiction of the protonotary apos- 
tolic, Ter Abramiantz, who has been forced to leave Russia, and is 
just now residing in Rome. The administration of his flock has 
been intrusted to vicars. The Holy See has appointed Monsignor 
Smets as apostolic visitator of these Armenian Catholics. The 
Georgian Catholics of the Georgian Rite were forbidden under the 
Czarist régime to organize their church. Therefore, they were 
enumerated among the Catholics of the Armenian or the Latin 
Rite, except a few outside of Russia, especially in Constantinople, 
where they had kept the Georgian Rite. Now they are coming 
back to their national rite. 

The Russian or Greco-Russian Catholic Church goes back to 
1905, when at last the conversion of an Orthodox Russian to the 
Catholic Faith was recognized as lawful. For lack of priests of 
their own rite, and a special organization, the convert Russians 
were under the jurisdiction of the Latin clergy. The merit of 
gathering them, and of providing them with Russian priests, be- 
longs to Most Reverend Andrew Sheptytzki, metropolitan Arch- 
bishop of the United Ruthenian Church. He had been invested 
with special and extraordinary powers by His Holiness Pius X. 
After the revolution of 1917, Monsignor Sheptytzki went to Petro- 
grad, and convoked there a special synod of the Russian clergy. 
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The synod constituted the Catholic exarchate of all Russia. The 
choice of exarch fell upon Dr. Leonid Fedorov, a former student 
of the Orthodox Academy of Petrograd, who had embraced the 
Catholic Faith and had been ordained priest of the Slavic Rite by 
Monsignor Sheptytzki. He was promoted by the Holy See to 
the dignity of protonotary apostolic. Benedict XV. recognized 
and approved the decisions of the Synod of Petrograd and 
the choice of the exarch, who established his residence in Petro- 
grad. 

Of course, the number of Russian priests of the Slavic Rite 
(most of them have been converted from Orthodoxy) is small. 
In Petrograd, besides the exarch, there are three priests and one 
deacon; in Moscow, one priest and one deacon; in Kiev, two priests 
and one deacon; in Saratov, one priest; in Starobielsk (govern- 
ment of Kharkov), one priest; in Uman (government of Kiev), 
one priest; in Odessa, one priest; in Kamenetz-Podolsk, two 
priests. 

Outside of Russia, the Russian exarchate numbers three 
priests in Rome; one priest in Lyons, one in Paris, one deacon in 
Warsaw—in all, nineteen priests and four deacons. There are 
also two convents of nuns, one of the Order of St. Basil the Great 
in Petrograd (two nuns), and one of the Third Order of St. 
Dominic (Slavic Rite) in the same town. Ten seminarists are 
carrying on their studies in Rome, Paris, and Lyons. 

The number of Catholics amounts perhaps to 20,000. They 
are dispersed throughout Russia. The most important center is 
the parish of Bogdanovka (in the district of Starobielsk). The 
parish numbers 8,000 faithful who went over to the Catholic 
Church with their pastor, Father P. Emelianov, in the month of 
July, 1918. 

Perhaps a word might be fitting here with regard to the heroic 
work of the religious at Petrograd, to whom reference was made 
above. The Congregation of the Russian Sisters of the Third Or- 
der of St. Dominic has been working in Petrograd for the return 
of Russia to the Catholic Church. They are all of the Slavic Rite. 
In 1917, some Russian members of the Third Order of St. Dominic 
met in Petrograd, and decided to embrace the religious life, and 
devote themselves to the spreading of the Catholic Faith in Russia. 
They chose their superior, and lived in community. In the same 
year, F. V. Abrikossov was ordained by Archbishop Sheptytzki and 
charged with the organization of a parish of the Slavic Rite in 
Petrograd. 

The newly founded Sisterhood took upon itself the care of 
organizing the parish, which was so poor that it could afford no 
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church. The Sisters found three rooms, one of which they con- 
verted into a chapel. Their school work was undertaken in defiance 
of the Soviet prohibition of religious education for those under 
eighteen years of age. The community grew in spite of sacrifice 
and mortification. The Sisters nearly died of starvation. Father 
Abrikossov was twice arrested. By November, 1922, there were 
twenty Sisters in the community, several of them former uni- 
versity students, and nearly all of them converts from Ortho- 
doxy. 

The superior, Sister Catherine, had studied history for several 
years at Cambridge University. In their cramped quarters they 
carried on parish school work (including industrial classes), re- 
ligious instruction of adults, translations into Russian of Catholic 
writers, laborious making of many manuscript copies of their 
translations, hospital work, and a surprising number of other 
activities. Day and night they recited their Office and many 
other prayers for the lifting of the menacing cloud which has 
threatened to blot out the very life of Russia. 

Quite recently the Congregation has been officially recognized 
at Rome, and affiliated to the Dominican Order by Very Reverend 
Father Theissling, O.P., Master General of the Order. Thus ca- 
nonically established, the Sisterhood is launched on its hazardous 
approach to martyrdom. Who can withhold admiration for these 
heroic women who emulate the virgin martyrs of the first century 
of the See of Peter, and who carry the Cross of the Son of Man 
through the leering mob of His mockers and scourgers? 





THE CATHOLIC POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


CCORDING to the Official Catholic Directory for 1923, recently 

issued by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, the Catholic population of the 
United States is 18,260,793, or about one-sixth of the total popula- 
tion. The Catholic increase for the year was 155,989, as against 
219,158 for the preceding year. Last year there were 22,049 
priests; now there are 22,545, or one to every 810 of the laity. 
One new diocese was created, making a total of eighty-eight 
dioceses, besides fourteen archdioceses and two vicariates apos- 
tolic. During the past year, 234 new churches were built (an 
average of nearly five new churches every week), 213 missions 
(more than four every week), and 167 schools (more than three 
every week). There are 6,406 parochial schools in the United 
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States, accommodating 1,922,420 pupils. Imagine these schools 
closed, and all their pupils turned over to the State, or city, or 
town, for education! Our non-Catholic friends would then begin 
to realize what sacrifices Catholics make to train their children to 
good citizenship by giving them a religious education. 

We said above that Catholics now constitute about one-sixth 
of the total population of the United States. This percentage does 
not reach the mark predicted by a writer in the first article of the 
first number of THe CaTHoLic Worzp, published back in April, 
1865. 

As that writer tells us, the first bishop in the United States 
(Bishop Carroll of Baltimore) had been appointed in 1789. There 
were then thirty priests and 25,000 Catholic people in the country. 
Four years afterward another see was erected at New Orleans, La., 
which, ten years later, became a part of the United States; and in 
1808, so rapid had been the Catholic development, that three new 
bishops were consecrated—one for Louisville, Ky., another for 
New York, and the third for Boston, Mass. ... In the whole 
United States there were then sixty-eight priests and about 100,000 
Catholics. . . . In the course of the next twenty-six years eight 
new sees were erected: Philadelphia in 1809, Charleston in 1820, 
Richmond and Cincinnati in 1821, Mobile in 1824, St. Louis in 
1826, Detroit in 1832, and Vincennes, Ind., in 1834. The number 
of clergy amounted in 1830 to 232, and in 1834 probably exceeded 
300. At the date of the next official returns (1840) there were 
482 priests and three more bishoprics—those of Natchez, Miss., 
and Nashville, Tenn., and Dubuque, Ia. (all established in 
1837). 

During the next ten years the number of bishops was doubled 
by the erection of sixteen new sees. In 1840 there were sixteen; 
in 1850 thirty-two. The new sees, with dates of erection, were the 
following: Hartford (1843), Pittsburgh (1843), Chicago (1843), 
Milwaukee (1843), Little Rock (1843), Oregon City (1846), Al- 
bany (1847), Buffalo (1847), Cleveland (1847), Galveston (1847), 
Nesqualley (1848), St. Paul (1850), Wheeling (1850), Savannah 
(1850), Santa Fé (1850), Monterey (1850). The number of the 
clergy, 482 in 1840, had increased to 1,800 by the year 1850. 

Between 1850 and 1860 ten new sees were established: Erie 
(1853), Newark (1853), Brooklyn (1853), Covington (1853), Nat- 
chitoches (1853), Burlington (1853), Portland (1853), Fort 
Wayne (1857), Sault St. Marie (1857), and Alton (1857). The 
number of bishops, therefore, in 1860 was forty-two; and of 
priests, 2,235. The estimated Catholic population in 1860 was 
4,400,000 in a total population of 31,000,000. 
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The relative growth of the Catholic population from 1808 to 
1860 may be seen from the following table: 


Year 


1808 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 


Catholic 
Population 


100,000 
450,000 
960,000 
2,150,000 
4,400,000 


Total 
Population 
6,500,000 

13,000,000 
17,070,000 
23,191,000 
31,000,000 


Proportion 
of Catholics 


1-65th 
1-29th 
1-18th 
1-11th 
1-7th 


“It thus appears,” says the writer of that early article, “that 
for fifty years the Catholics have increased much faster than the 
rest of the inhabitants, and especially during the last two decades. 
Between 1840 and 1850 their ratio of increase was 125 per cent., 
while that of the whole population was only thirty-six; and from 
1850 to 1860 their ratio of increase was 109 per cent., while that 
of the whole people was 35.59. . . . We believe that, estimating 
the future growth on the most moderate scale, the Catholics will 
number in 1870 one-fifth of the whole population, and in 1900 
not far from one-third.” 





Editorial Comment. 


LL good Americans should have a lively interest in the beat- 
ification of Cardinal Robert Bellarmine, which is expected 

soon to take place, probably on May 13th. Catholics will be inter- 
ested primarily because beatification is the last step but one in the 
full process of canonization. Both Catholics 
and non-Catholics should be equally interested The 
for a secondary but very important reason. Beatification 
For Bellarmine, though an Italian, a Cardinal of 
of the Holy Roman Church, and a Jesuit, is Bellarmine. 
one of the principal pioneers of American 
liberty. Those who would like to see a thorough and scholarly 
proof of that surprising statement should read a series of articles 
that appeared in Studies, in recent years (“The Catholic Origin of 
Democracy,” March, 1919; “The Sources of English and American 
Democracy,” June, 1919; “The Sovereignty of the People,” March, 
1921; all by Alfred O’Rahilly). As an incentive to the reading 
of those remarkable papers, and as a grateful acknowledgment of 
the debt that we Americans owe to the learned Jesuit who is so 
soon to be appointed to a place upon the altars, we present this 
little paragraph—perhaps two paragraphs. 


HOMAS JEFFERSON and the other patriots of the American 
Revolution were not the creators or discoverers of the idea of 
liberty that is found in the Declaration of Independence. Jeffer- 
son was not even the first maker of the famous phrases in which 
that idea is set forth. The idea and the words to express it had 
been in the atmosphere, both in England and in America, long 
before the fourth of July, 1776. Many writers and speakers had 
done their share to familiarize the people with what is now usually 
considered the American idea of political freedom. Amongst 
them all, there was no greater hero in the eyes of the revolutionists 
than Algernon Sidney, who was beheaded in England in 1683 for 
writing a “treasonable libel,” defending the lawfulness of deposing 
kings. This “treasonable libel” was an answer to a work of Sir 
Robert Filmer, who had, in 1680, defended the divine right of 
kings in a book entitled Patriarcha. In this book, Filmer had 
violently attacked the ideas of Cardinal Bellarmine. In so doing, 
he was following in the steps of no less a person than King James 
I., who, seventy-five years previous to Filmer, had engaged in con- 
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troversy with Bellarmine. Filmer thought that his best argument 
was to quote largely from Bellarmine, expecting that the views of 
the Roman Cardinal would be found so preposterous that they 
would be their own refutation. But Bellarmine’s ideas, and even 
Bellarmine’s phrases, were an inspiration to all who hated the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings. Among the books of Thomas 
Jefferson, preserved at the Congressional Library in Washington, 
there is a well-thumbed, and much annotated copy of Patriarcha. 
Among the passages marked by Jefferson is Filmer’s summary 
of Bellarmine’s doctrine, a summary that is exact and accurate. 
“Secular or civil power is instituted by man.” 
“It is in the people unless they bestow it upon a prince.” 
“The power is immediately in the 










Bellarmine people.” 
and the “The Divine Law hath given this power 
Declaration of to no particular man.” 
Independence. “If the positive law be taken away, there 





is no reason why, amongst a multitude who 
are equal, one rather than another should rule over the rest.” 

“Power is given by the people to one man, or to more.” 

“It depends upon the consent of the people to ordain over 
them a king, council, or other magistrates.” 

“If there be lawful cause, the people may change the kingdom 
into an aristocracy or a democracy.” 

These are the doctrines declared by Bellarmine, reprobated by 
Filmer, championed by Sidney, underlined, adopted, and para- 
phrased by Thomas Jefferson. Compare them with the familiar 
sentences of the Declaration, and see if it be not fair to say that 
a Jesuit Roman Cardinal was, in an anticipatory way, the author 
of the American Declaration. 

“All men are created equal.” 

“Governments derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” 

“When any form of government becomes destructive of their 
ends, it is the right of the people to abolish it; and to institute a 
new government.” 
























N his contemptuous way, Filmer calls these doctrines “popish.” 

He gives his own summary of the “papistical” doctrines as 
follows: “Mankind is naturally endowed with freedom, and at 
liberty to choose what government it please, and the power that 
one man hath over others was first bestowed according to the 
direction of the people”; and he declares that “these tenets were 
first hatched in the ‘schools’” (i. e., the institutions of the Cath- 
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olic “schoolmen”’) “and have been fostered by all good papists for 
good divinity.” 

Barring the animus, Filmer’s statement 
is just. Bellarmine’s ideas were not merely The 
his own. He shared them with other famous “Popish” 
Catholic theologians, Suarez, Soto, Molina, American Idea. 
Cajetan. Indeed, Suarez claims that these po- 
litical ideas are implied in St. Thomas Aquinas. 

In other words—to summarize—the ideas of Thomas Jefferson 
are found in Sidney who lived a hundred years before Jefferson; 
they are found in Bellarmine a hundred years before Sidney; 
and they may be implied from Aquinas two hundred years before 
Bellarmine. But if they are only “implied” in Aquinas, they are 
plainly set forth in Bellarmine, from whom Jefferson drew some 
of his inspiration. This is the Cardinal Robert Bellarmine (1542- 
1621) who is now to be beatified, and will no doubt soon be canon- 
ized. We Americans ought to adopt him as our own particular 
saint and patron. 


<i 
ee 


GAIN and again, even in these presumably non-superstitious 

days, we have occasion to repeat the significant exclamation 
of Pascal, O vous incrédules—les plus crédules! It might be sup- 
posed that no one would reject orthodox Christianity until he had 
at least found something, as the drug clerk 
says, “just as good.” But, oddly enough, “O vous 
those who revolt from the Faith and the Incrédules!” 
Church, seem to satisfy themselves with all 
manner of bizarre superstitions. Witness Conan Doyle, who has 
been again “in our midst.” He is the son of an Irish Catholic. 
He was educated, partially, at a Catholic college. But Catholi- 
icism could not hold him. Presumably, it was a strain upon his 
reason. Now he is telling the world—at somewhat advanced box- 
office prices—what he has found in place of the Catholic religion, 
to meet the exacting demands of his intellect, and to assuage the 
hunger of his soul. In an interview given to 
the New York newspaper men, he says that “Les Plus 
he believes in fairies, which are “elementals.” Crédules.” 
“An elemental,” he explains, solemnly, “may 
be a fairy or a spirit, good or evil.” “And do you think that there 
may be spirits of the wood and trees?” Sir Arthur was asked. 
“Oh, yes, there may be,” he answered. “Nature is never empty, 
I am sure.” 

He also believes in witchcraft. “There is,” he says, “black 
magic, witchcraft. There isn’t any doubt that witchcraft is per- 
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fectly real... .” “The ancient Egyptians had powers that we 
know nothing of. They may easily have used these powers, occult 
and otherwise, to defend their graves. They were always opposed 
to digging up the mummies.” So Lord Carnarvon’s death was 
very probably the result of a curse proclaimed by King Tut- 
ankhamen. 












IR ARTHUR has definite ideas about social conditions in the 
other world. The reporters asked him if he thought Lord Car- 
narvon would meet the King whose laws he had violated. “Not 
unless the King was a terrible rotter,” was the answer. “Other- 

wise he would have risen far above the plane 

Bad on which a newly disembodied spirit would 

Companions enter.” This is significant and rather dis- 

in the Beyond. turbing. Even the best of us, it would seem, 

will meet the “terrible rotters,” first, in the 

next life. And the good people will be so many planes ahead of 

us that it will, doubtless, take long to catch up with them. Per- 
haps.we may never overtake them. 

Sir Arthur constantly receives help from the other world. 
“I have a guide,” he says, “who is most helpful to me. He is an 
Arabian who lived three thousand years ago. He has given me 
the most valuable advice many times when I had problems to 
solve.” We think Dr. Doyle could get better advice without going 
so far for it. 

Some of the spirits, it seems, must be corporeal. We used to 
think that a ghost was intangible and elusive. We never thought, 
in the old days, when grandmother’s tales took the place of scien- 
tific psychic research, that a ghost could shake hands with you, 
or let your children sit on its knee. But we have Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s word for it that the spirit of Katie King often used to come 
to the house of Sir William Crookes and “dandle his children on 
her knee.” Recently Sir Arthur asked one of Crookes’s children 
if she remembered Katie King, and she said she would never 
forget being held on the knee of that departed spirit. This opens 
up great possibilities, especially for these days when the servant 
problem is so acute. Why not summon spirits to wash the dishes 
and scrub the floors and make the beds, as well as to dandle the 
children on their knees? If there are fairies in the woods and 
trees, there must be fairies in the kitchens. And if they have 
nothing to do on the other side, they would probably welcome a 
little employment over here. No doubt the “little people” would 
be more satisfactory than those to whom our modern householders 
pay such high wages, with such poor results, 
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However that may be, it is obvious that after abandoning the 
Catholic religion, Sir Arthur has found a substitute. The sub- 
stitute is, perhaps, as good as any other substitute, but we should 
hesitate to say that it is as good as the original Christian religion 
which Dr. Doyle has abandoned. There is a story of a Catholic 
who had left the Church (for “intellectual reasons,” of course). 
An over-zealous lady invited him to take up Christian Science. 
“Madam,” he said, “I confess that I have lost my faith, but I have 
not yet lost my reason.” Poor Doyle seems to have lost every- 
thing—except the box-office receipts. 


-— 
~<o- 





AST month we published an article in this magazine, on 
Academic Freedom. In that article were many striking quo- 

tations from American educators, illustrating the opinion that 
teachers should be totally unrestrained in the expression of what 
they think to be the truth. Amongst other 
college presidents, Nicholas Murray Butler, of More 
Columbia, was quoted, as saying, “The ques- About 
tion” (of academic freedom) “is much more Freedom. 
largely one of manner than of matter. Pro- 
fessors of established reputation, sound judgment, and good sense 
rarely, if ever, find themselves under serious criticism from any 
source. Such men and women may hold what opinions they 
please, since they are in the habit of expressing them with discre- 
tion, moderation, good taste, and good sense.” 

A careless reader of that statement might perhaps receive the 
impression that Dr. Butler’s idea is that a professor’s “sound judg- 
ment and good sense” would prevent his teaching scandalous or 
dangerous doctrines to young people. But Dr. Butler does not say 
that, and does not mean that. He says and he means that “they 
may hold what opinions they please.” We might agree to that, if 
only the professors would hold their opinions. But they do not 
hold them; they let go of them. They communicate to their 
scholars any and every opinion, no matter how erratic, or unten- 
able, or revolutionary it may be. And Dr. Butler explains that 
there will be no criticism of the professor if he teaches any 
opinion he pleases, with discretion, moderation, good taste, and 
good sense. 

This is a most amazing principle, when one sees its full mean- 
ing. Stripping away the words which are not really essential to 
the sense, Dr. Butler’s idea is that no opinion whatsoever is under 
the ban in the ideal university. 


vor. cxvir. 17 
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INCE last month he has reaffirmed that principle. It seems 

that there is a Fascist on the staff of Columbia and that the 

Italian Chamber of Commerce wrote to Dr. Butler by way of pre- 
paring a protest. 

Dr. Butler answered: “The president of Columbia University 
has not and never has had any more power to discipline a member 
of the faculty for an offense real or imaginary, than he has to dis- 
cipline a member of Congress on like grounds. In each case, he 
may, if he chooses, cast one vote.” 

Furthermore, what the president has no power to do, the 
university will not do. “No professor,” he continues, “is, or ever 
has been, under any restrictions save those which he puts upon 
himself by reason of good morals and good manners. Columbia 
University has, through a long and honorable history, lived up to 
the highest ideals of freedom to seek the truth and freedom to 
teach.” 

Evidently, therefore, anything, absolutely anything, may be 
taught at Columbia. And this absolute freedom is the “highest 

ideal.” One may teach Socialism, Commu- 
Teach Them nism, Bolshevism, Atheism; one may teach 
Anything. universal skepticism, or philosophic nihilism; 
one may teach the superiority of Buddhism 
over Christianity, or the advantage of polygamy over monogamy, 
or the desirability of monarchy rather than democracy. A pro- 
fessor may teach to-day an opimion that he will abandon to- 
morrow. Using the advantage of having young men and young 
women when they are in their most receptive and impressionable 
years, he may skillfully and powerfully indoctrinate them with 
views, which, after his students have graduated and are beyond 
his reach, he may abandon as absurd. The implications of the 
theory of absolute academic freedom are infinite. Catholic par- 
ents who intend to send their children to such universities as 
Columbia should not permit themselves to be beguiled by protesta- 
tions concerning “the highest ideals of freedom to seek the truth 
and freedom to teach,” but should ponder over the meaning of 
such grandiloquent phrases. 





—— 
— 











UR readers have had, from the newspapers, sufficient informa- 
tion about the recent condemnation and execution of priests 

and bishops by the Bolsheviki. They may also obtain a detailed 
and graphic description of the trial of the Catholic clerics, in a 
pamphlet which we have published, by permission of the New 
York Herald. As for the consistent Soviet policy of persecution, 
it may be seen in the article, “The Martyrdom of the Russian 
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Church,” in the present number of THe CatHotic Wortp. In 
this department we wish only to remark upon the significant 
moral blindness or callousness of the radical weeklies in regard 
to the horrible news from Russia. Any really great review, of 
truly liberal policy, would be quick to recog- 

nize the enormous importance of the con- Purblind 
demnation of the ecclesiastics and the execu- Liberal 

tion of the Roman Catholic vicar-general of Weeklies. 
Petrograd by the government of Lenine and 

Trotzky. But not one of the “liberal” weeklies had the moral in- 
stinct to see how grievous a crime had been committed. The 
Nation, after rather tamely stating that it had “made its own pro- 
test to Moscow against the execution of a priest convicted of coun- 
ter-revolutionary action, not because he was a priest, but because 
he was a human being,” goes off immediately to talk about con- 
ditions in Ireland and India. If the execution had taken place in 
any other country than Russia, under any other government than 
that of the Soviets, The Nation would have flamed with indigna- 
tion and would have excoriated the murderers. Now it pretends 
to believe that priests whose trial showed their one offense to be 
the teaching of catechism to children, were properly “convicted 
of counter-revolutionary action.” The Nation really knows better. 
It has the facts. But its bias prevents its sensing the importance 
of the facts. 

The New Republic, published on the same date, April 11th, 
has an editorial on German Resistance in the Ruhr, a letter on 
the sufferings of Arkansas negroes, and a book review on Race 
Riots in Chicago, but not one syllable about the martyrs of 
Moscow. 

The Freeman, also of April 11th, has in its Current Comment, 
a paragraph which is a masterpiece of disingenuousness. “At 
this distance,” it says, “the trial of the Archbishop and his col- 
leagues, is still involved in some obscurity.” “Fragmentary news 
dispatches” made it appear that “the defendants were accused of 
refusing to obey the law confiscating certain ecclesiastical valu- 
ables for famine relief.” (Notice the insinuation, “certain eccle- 
siastical valuables,” needed for “famine relief!”) But now, says 
The Freeman, “tardy news cables have made it clear that political 
matters were deeply involved in the case,” and that the defendants 
were “accused of treasonable activities.” And the Soviet Govern- 
ment has an apparent policy of encouraging opposition to the 
Russian Church by “opening a broader opportunity for the growth 
of other sects.” o 

The hypocrisy of such a paragraph is nauseating. The truth 
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remains that the victims are martyrs to a principle, and that the 
liberal press, which pretends to admire martyrdom and to adore 
fidelity to principle, couldn’t recognize spiritual heroism when 
face to face with it. It has no rebuke for the persecutors, and no 
word for the martyrs but insinuation, innuendo, and false accusa- 
tion. As for the mental attitude that could lead a well-informed 
journal to credit the Bolsheviki with a policy of “opening a broader 
opportunity” to any Christian Church—we should like to believe 
that such an attitude is due to nothing worse than credulousness. 
But The Freeman is too sophisticated to be credulous. There re- 
mains only the alternative of deliberate insincerity. 


HOSE who still cherish the illusion that the Bolsheviki, while 
themselves irreligious, are willing that the people should be 
free to practise religion as they please, should read the following 

articles from the Constitution of.the Soviets. 
“9°. The school is separated from the 

Bolshevik church. 
Freedom. Article 30. It is forbidden, in churches 
and in private homes, to teach religion to chil- 
dren under eighteen years of age. The right to teach religion in 
the churches to those who have reached that age will be granted 
by the local executive committee, if the mass of the population 
really feel the need of it. 

Article 50. In consequence of the separation of the church 
from the school, the teaching of any religion whatsoever cannot 
in any sense be authorized in either public or private establish- 
ments. Exception is made for special schools of theology.” 

The extreme radical socialistic view is manifest in these enact- 
ments. Parents have no right to say how their children shall be 
brought up. The state owns the child, and, consequently, dictates 
what shall be done with the child. The views of parents are not 
to be considered. 

Furthermore, there remains no private life. Legislation ex- 
tends to the most intimate activities of the home. A mother 
teaching her child to pray, at its own bedside, is a criminal. 
Even Sparta never dared carry State socialism as far as that. 
Yet there are still those—chief among them the prince of modern 
prophets, H. G. Wells—who say that Russia is the hope of man 
kind, and that Lenine and Trotzky are the saviors of the world. 


HEN we ask why Russia, a country of infinite material re- 
sources, has not been able to feed her own people, our parlor 
and college Bolsheviki answer with furious scorn that the Amer- 
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ican embargo is to blame. When we ask why the Bolsheviki, 
professed pacifists, maintain one of the largest standing armies in 
Europe, we are told that the Versailles Conference is to blame. 
There is always an excuse. But when the Bolsheviki decree that 
father and mother must not teach religion to their children, and 
when priests are murdered for doing what Christ commanded, who 
is then to blame? We shall scrutinize the radical papers for the 
next few weeks for the answer. It will be interesting to observe 
their far-famed cleverness and their ingenuity in devising excuses 
or palliatives for the crimes done in Moscow. 


<i 
— 


66 LTHOUGH neither a clerical nor a bigot,” says the Man- 
chester Guardian, “Mussolini made it clear from the first 
days of his conquest of power that the Catholic religion would in 
future receive very different consideration from the Government 
to that which it had received in the past. The crucifix was re- 
placed, near the King’s portrait, in the school 
halls. Religious instruction in the elementary The Only 
schools was given special attention by the Statesman 
Minister of Education. The name of God ap- in Europe? 
pears frequently in Government manifestoes 
and proclamations. And in many public celebrations Mussolini 
and his Ministers prayed in public. The belief is prevalent among 
the lower classes that Mussolini goes to Mass every morning before 
commencing work. ; 

“Fascism has, moreover, officially broken with Freemasonry, 
an act which has won it the sympathies of the Vatican and the 
Catholic Partito Popolare. It is premature to state, as some 
papers have done, that the Roman question has thus come much 
nearer to a solution. Probably Signor Mussolini makes no such 
claim. In doing homage to the Catholic religion he shows his 
desire to increase the respect for moral values.” 

This is all gratifying, and encouraging. But we are not yet 
prepared to hail Mussolini either as a great constructive states- 
man or as a godsend to the Church. We confess that we are still 
—perhaps unreasonably—suspicious of the wisdom of his meth- 
ods, which seem high-handed, and occasionally violent. And we 
should like to know just what he means when he says, “Men now- 
adays are tired of liberty.” That phrase is male sonans in Amer- 
ican ears. He is more to our mind when he adds, “For the in- 
trepid, restless youths who are now in the dawn of a new history, 
other words exercise a greater fascination: namely, order, hier- 
archy, and discipline.” If Mussolini can build up a government 
and a society, in which, without losing their rightful liberties, men 
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will submit themselves to a reasonable “order, hierarchy, and dis- 
cipline,” he will be the greatest statesman since Justinian. He 
may be, under God, the much-desired savior of European civiliza- 
tion. There is no statesmanship in France or in England. There 
is none visible in Germany. The leaders in Russia are plainly 
mad. The eyes of the world may well turn to Italy, and to 
Mussolini. 


-— 
—_ 


E are, as our constant readers are aware, professed optimists 
about the American people. But, from time to time, our 
optimism is shaken up pretty badly. Recently, for example, we 
have come across these two statements. First, the New York 
Sunday American, the biggest of Hearst newspapers, has an “aver- 
age net paid circulation” of 1,110,154 copies per Sunday. And 
this is in spite of the fact that the Hearst management forbids the 
sale of the New York American in great sections of the State where 
other Hearst papers have the field. Furthermore, there is an 
average increase in circulation, of 81,876 copies, every Sunday. 
Even more appalling to advocates of decency in journalism, is 
the second fact that all the Hearst papers in the United States 
(there are eight morning papers, ten evening papers, and thirteen 
Sunday papers) have a combined circulation of 6,252,774. 
We know of no more damaging indictment of the mentality 
and the sense of decency of the American people than the mere 
statement of those prodigious figures. We 
A Baleful have no political axe to grind. We care 
Influence. nothing about Hearst’s politics or his political 
ambitions. We are concerned with the men- 
tal and moral effect of his newspapers. We consider them to be 
the most powerful of all agencies actually at work in this nation, 
for the befouling of the imagination, the degradation of the intel- 
lect, the ruin of taste, and the lowering of the Christian standard 
of modesty. From time to time, with consummate hypocrisy, the 
editors throw in some moral reflections, in an editorial, and they 
occasionally persuade churchmen to contribute to their columns. 
They are sometimes on what we call the right side of public 
questions. But habitually and consistently, the Hearst papers 
are a nefarious influence. We consider it a duty to speak our 
mind on this matter, and we have done so at this particular time, 
because we find these papers now engaged in what seems to be an 
intensive propaganda of boasting and bragging. 











Recent Events. 


Two Trias: A ContTrRAST. 


The long trial of William Z. Foster, charged with violating the 
Michigan law against criminal syndicalism by “assembling with” 
the Communist Party members at their Bridgman convention last 
August, came to an end on April 5th. After deliberating thirty- 
one hours and taking thirty-eight ballots, the jury remained di- 
vided as at the start, six for conviction and six for acquittal. The 
New York Times speaks of Judge White’s conduct of the trial as 
remarkable for “impartiality and acuteness,” and of his charge 
to the jury as “clear and able.” “It is not disputed,” the court 
said, “that the meeting was a convention of the Communist Party, 
or that Foster was present at some of the sessions. The real 
question is, and the question for you to decide is, was the as- 
semblage at Bridgman such an assemblage as is condemned by the 
criminal syndicalism statute? Did the respondent, Foster, volun- 
tarily assemble with it, knowing the character of the assemblage, 
for the purpose of aiding, abetting, and assisting in the carrying 
out of the general fundamental purposes of the organization? 
If it was such an illegal organization or assemblage, and the re- 
spondent voluntarily assembled with it, as I have defined that 
term to you, then he should be convicted. Otherwise, you should 
return a verdict of not guilty.” 

This is the kind of trial provided in America for an alleged 
Communist charged with criminal syndicalism. Contrast it with 
the trial of Catholic bishops and priests in Communist Russia on 
the charge of teaching children their catechism! 


More ABouT BriTISH RUBBER. 


According to the New York World (April 8th), estimates 
made by British officials and received officially in Washington 
are to the effect that the export tax placed on rubber and absorbed 
in this country will more than pay the British debt to the United 
States. But, as was pointed out in these notes last month, there 
is a bill before Congress appropriating $500,000 for a govern- 
mental investigation of the possibility of developing new rubber 
producing areas in South and Central America and the Philippine 
Islands. So, to quote The World, “the chuckling which has been 
going on in Great Britain over this arrangement, by which Amer- 
ican rubber users will pay back to British nationals the whole 
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amount and more which Britain will pay this country on account 
of its war borrowings, has been growing less pronounced lately, 
according to Department of Commerce reports from its foreign 
agents. . . . The vigorous efforts which are being made here to 
produce crude rubber elsewhere, so the United States will not be 
dependent upon the British-owned supply, are frightening British 
financiers and officials. It is feared British application of the 
so-called Stevenson scheme for an export tax on rubber sales to 
foreign purchasers may have the effect of killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg.” 


ELECTION IN JUGO-SLAVIA. 


On Sunday, March 18th, the election of members to the Jugo- 
Slav Parliament was held. This election gives to the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes its first parliament, replacing 
the Constituent Assembly elected in 1920. The constitution, under 
which the election was held, provides for a unified Jugo-Slav 
state as opposed to a federated nation; that is to say, a kingdom 
dominated by the Orthodox Serbs in contrast to a state in which 
the Catholic Croats and Slovenes sought equal power. The elec- 
tion gives no party a working majority. The Radicals, whose 
leader is the Serbian, Nikola Pashitch, obtained 120 seats; the 
Croatian Agrarians, under the leadership of Stephen Raditch, 70 
seats, and the Democrats, 50. The rest of the 313 seats were 
divided among a number of small groups. 

It was Nikola Pashitch, the leader of the Serbian Radicals, 
who put through the unified state. He had only ninety-six Rad- 
icals behind him in the Constituent Assembly, but he controlled 
the Serbian votes of other parties. The old assembly had 417 
members; the new one has 313. So that Pashitch, with 120 Radi- 
cals, now has a stronger party following as a basis for coalition. 
It is expected that Raditch, head of the Croatian Agrarians, will 
abandon his attitude of aloofness in favor of an open fight on 
Pashitch. The Raditch group will probably join hands with the 
other Agrarians and the Socialists to form a strong opposition. 
The Communists, who had fifty-four seats in the Constituent As- 
sembly, have been practically wiped out as a representative party. 


At Home ABROAD. 


The Manchester Guardian gives an interesting account of the 
Grand National steeplechase run at Liverpool on Friday, March 
23d: “We could just see Sergeant Murphy leading over the last 
obstacle, closely followed by Conjuror II. and Shaun Spadah. In 
front of the stands the Sergeant was seen to be maintaining his 
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place with ease, but Shaun Spadah had outpaced Conjuror II., 
who in turn was well in front of Punt Gun. In this order they 
finished, Sergeant Murphy gaining a well-deserved and very pop- 
ular victory.” 

The same English journal, in its account of the victory of 
Oxford over Cambridge in the University Boat Race of 1923, says 
that “Mellen, the Oxford stroke, rowed a great race, and the vic- 
tory was in a large measure due to his fine generalship, and his 
ability to spurt just when it was necessary, and then to settle his 
crew down and keep a good length. He was known to have im- 
proved in practice beyond measure, but he was on trial last 
Saturday as a stroke in the most gruelling race in the world, and 
he came out of it with flying colours. His opponent in the Cam- 
bridge boat did not do himself justice; he did not give his crew a 
chance of settling down.” 

These items have a special interest for Americans. As we 
learn from our own papers, Stephen Sanford, owner of Sergeant 
Murphy, and W. P. Mellen, the Oxford stroke, are both New 
Yorkers. 

CaRDINAL’S ROBES FOR AN ARCHBISHOP. 


The correspondent of the New York Herald, in his graphic 
description of the trial and condemnation of the Catholic priests 
and prelates of the Archdiocese of Mohilev in Russia, says in 
reference to Archbishop Cieplak: “On the day death sentence was 
passed on him his face shone with pleasure, his gray hair brushed 
completely back, and he had been able somehow or other to pro- 
cure a new skullcap and a sash of the brightest red. The journal- 
ists who reported the trial for the Bolshevist papers alluded to 
this sash and this cap as symbols of the rank of Archbishop. 
None of them seemed aware, however, that the color of blood had 
been purposely chosen because so many early Christian Bishops 
died as martyrs, and that election to the episcopal chair was 
generally sentence to death.” According to Orbis Catholicus, the 
Archbishop of Mohilev has the right to cardinal’s robes, the ca- 
lotte, or skullcap, included. This may be the explanation of the 
skuJjlcap and sash of the brightest red, referred to by the cor- 
respondent. 

BRITISH IMMIGRANTS. 


The total number of British-born immigrants who can be ad- 
mitted to America this year is 77,342, and up to March 21st, 56,761 
passport visés had been granted to immigrants to America. The 
great bulk of these immigrants have been from the big industrial 
cities of Great Britain, particularly in Scotland. Immigrants from 
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Glasgow alone are averaging between 900 and 1,000 weekly; and 
from Dundee, 200. The weekly average from Dublin is 150 to 
200. The fiscal year ends June 30th. This means that about 
20,000 more British immigrants could be admitted to the United 
States under the quota law, and by March 31st they had already 
reserved passage. This is the first time under the new immigra- 
tion law that a British quota has been filled. It is the result of 
extensive unemployment in Great Britain, coupled with the present 
labor shortage in America. 













IMMIGRATION AND LITERACY. 


Opposing the literacy test for immigrants, Governor Smith of 
New York used some plain language in a talk at the dinner of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick held in New York on St. Patrick’s 
Day. “Suppose,” he said, “we had had the literacy test sixty or 
seventy-five years ago, where would some of us have been to-day, 
and if we had had too strong a literacy test on voting, where would 
some of us have been?” 

“My idea of a good citizen,” the Governor further said, “is 
the man who puts everything in him to the job before him, who 
raises a family and tries to give them the advantages of the edu- 
cation which was denied to him; the man who has allegiance to 
his church; and whether he can read or write is not so important. 
He can be just as good a citizen as the man with an unbroken line 
of New England ancestors.” 

The New York World admits that there is much in what the 
Governor says, and that literacy is not an infallible sign of intel- 
ligence or competence in this world’s affairs. “On the other 
hand,” says the World, “the day of unrestricted immigration will 
never return to stay, for the reason that the United States no 
longer has the freedom and the opportunities to offer which made 
this country the end of the rainbow for so many Europeans. The 
demand for foreign labor at present is purely a demand for labor 
cheap enough to cut under the standards of laborers born in the 
United States. Some sort of restriction is inevitable, and since 
the literacy test is unjust and the quota system as administered 
is unnecessarily cruel, the Government must discover some more 
satisfactory sieve.” 





































Take Care or Your Hatr CENTs. 


The Borden Farm Products Company, Inc., published in the 
New York newspapers of April 14th a notice containing the fol- 
lowing statement signed by Haskins & Sells, certified public ac- 
countants: 
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We have examined the books and accounts of Borden’s Farm 
Products Company, Inc., for the year ended December 31, 1922, 
for the purpose of determining the net income per quart of milk 
handled during the year ended December 31, 1922, and we 
hereby certify that the net income on milk handled during that 
year in the Eastern Territory was less than one half cent per 
quart, viz., $.0045434. 


This notice appeared among the advertisements in the general 
news pages, where it would be read by the army of milk-con- 
sumers, who pay 15 and 18 cents a quart, and sometimes more, 
for their milk. It was probably intended to offset any unfavorable 
impression that some few people may have received upon reading 
the annual report of the Borden Company for 1922, published in 
the newspapers of April 2d and 3d. This report appeared in the 
financial pages, in which the vast majority of milk-consumers 
have not the slightest interest. The report shows a gross business 
of $92,058,760 for last year, from which there was left an operat- 
ing profit of $5,809,593. After allowing for Federal taxes and 
dividends on the preferred stock, there was reported a balance 
available for the $21,368,100 common stock outstanding, equal to 
$21.94 a share. That is not a bad showing at all, on a profit of 
“less than one half cent per quart.” 

The detailed income account for 1922 and 1921 follows: 

1922 1921 
$92,058,760 $99,879,887 
*Net operating profits 5,809,593 75 


Interest ad "346,604 
Federal tax (est.) 635,844 95,925 





Net income $5,173,749 $2,924,746 
Preferred dividends $485,330 479,239 
Common dividends 1,709,440 1,709;440 


$2,978,979 $736,067 
Previous surplus 5,720,874 6,604,777 


Total surplus $8,699,853 $7,340,844 
Loss on prop. and sec. sold 151,449 113,361 
Appropriations 730,872 1,506,609 


P. & L. surplus $7,817,532 $5,720,874 


“After deducting expenses, depreciation, property taxes, 
etc., and including other income. 

tIncludes Borden Co. preferred 6 per cent., $450,000, 
and Borden Farm Products Co., Inc., 1st preferred 7 per 
cent., $35,330. 


The Borden Company is to be congratulated on the excellent 
management which has accumulated a surplus of $7,817,532 on a 
net income of “less than one half cent per quart, viz., $.0045434.” 

















Our Contributors. 


Most ReverenD Patrick J. Hayes (“The Unification of Catholic 
Charities”) was appointed to the See of New York on March 10, 1919. 
As head of the largest diocese in the New World, his activities have 
been multitudinous, but his favorite work is that of organizing and 
directing the numerous charities of the Archdiocese. 


Hizarre Bettoc (“A Point in Apologetics”) needs no introduction 
to readers of THe CaTHoLic Wortp. Indeed, he needs no introduction 
anywhere in the world of letters. He is one of that extremely exiguous 
band of writers whose work is brilliant, sparkling, adroit, imaginative, 
and full of charm, while being at the same time solidly true and valid. 


Dr. APPLETON MorGan (“Our Debt to Mrs. Shakespeare”) is a well- 
known Shakespearean scholar; founder and former president of the 
Shakespeare Society of New York; and editor of the Bankside Edition of 
Shakespeare (22 vols., 1888-92). He has written for THe CATHOLIC 
Wortp for nearly half a century, and always with distinction. There 
is no more capable Shakespearean scholar in America. 


One never can tell where a poet may be discovered. Knowing 
Mr. Cuartes T. LANHAM (“Song to the Wind”) only from his poems, 
we were rather surprised to learn that his address is the Military 
Academy at West Point. Yet, on second thought, why not? The best 
poetry that appeared during the war came from the pens of soldiers. 
Mr. Lanham gives evidence that the muse does not desert the soldier 
in times of peace and when he turns to peaceful themes. 


Rev. Patrick W. Browne, D.D., Pu.D. (“The Little Flower of 
Jesus”) is managing editor of the Catholic Historical Review, published 
at the Catholic University of America. 


Rev. Cuar_es J. Quirk, S.J. (“The Mountain”), of the College of St. 
Jean Berchmans, Louvain, Belgium, is a frequent contributor to our 


pages. 

Hon. James M. Granam (“American History 4 la Mode”) is First 
Vice-President of the Illinois Catholic Historical Society and a former 
Member of Congress. 


G. K. CHEesterton (“Where All Roads Lead”), always a friend, is 
now one of the household of the Faith. His latest book, The Ballad of 
St. Barbara and Other Verses, is reviewed in this issue. While the 
versatility of Chesterton is known and admired by all, nevertheless the 
brilliance of his prose writings does obscure the fact that he is among 
the very best of our modern poets. 
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Mase. J. Bourgquin (“Faces”) is a poet whose work is already 
known and highly esteemed by our readers. 


The contributors to the Minimum Wage Symposium in this number 
are all in a position to speak with authority: Rev. Jonn A. Ryan, D.D., 
author of A Living Wage, is well-known for his contributions to indus- 
trial ethics; Rev. James F. Cronin, C.S.P., a keen student of industrial 
conditions, knows at first hand the lot of the underpaid wage-earner; 
Rev. Epwin V. O’Hara, LL.D., was largely instrumental in securing the 
passage of the Oregon minimum wage law, and was formerly Chairman 
of the Minimum Wage Commission; EL1zABETH GLENDOWER Evans, who 
has been active in woman suffrage and labor movements, served from 
1886 to 1914 as a trustee of the Lyman and Industrial Training Schools 
of Massachusetts, and in 1911-12 was a member of the Minimum Wage 
Commission of that State. She is at present executive secretary of the 
League for Democratic Control, a non-political organization whose 
purpose is to inform and liberalize public opinion on industrial and 
international questions. 


Maurice Francis Eaan, Lirt.D., LL.D. (“On Mr. Belloc’s ‘On’”), 
author and diplomat, is a literary critic of the first rank. We are glad 
to present this brilliant essay in the same number with some of Mr. 
Belloc’s own work. The prose writings of Dr. Egan, many of which 
were first published in THe CatHoLic Wor.Lp, make an imposing list, 
and tend to overshadow his excellent work as a poet. Dr. Egan, it will 
be remembered, was awarded the Letare Medal for poetry in 1911. 


CAROLINE GILTINAN (“The Shower’), in private life Mrs. Leo P. 
Harlow, has been a contributor to THe CaTHoLic Wor.p for the past ten 
years. On three occasions her contributions have been included in 
Brathwaite’s Anthology of Magazine Verse. 


EstHER W. NeILu (“Letty of Craggy Summit”) is a well-known 
Catholic novelist who has always been a favorite with readers of THE 
CaTHoLic Woritp. The Red Ascent, which is perhaps her best known 
work, was first published in these pages. 
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Mew Books. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE RECOVERY OF FRANCE—1848- 
1856. By F.S. Simpson. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$6.00. 

THE SECOND EMPIRE. By Philip Guedalla. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $5.00. 

Although there are many excellent lives of Louis Napoleon in 
French, such as Pierre de la Gorce’s Histoire du Second Empire 
and Emile Ollivier’s L’Empire Libéral, we had nothing in English 
of any value until the present Dean of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
began this four-volume biography. Volume I., The Rise of Louis 
Napoleon, appeared over ten years ago, and was very well received 
both in France and England. His account of the adventures of 
the most romantic character of the nineteenth century revealed at 
once the literary artist and the painstaking, scholarly historian. 

The second volume, under review, covers a period of but eight 
years, but it concerns the eventful years of the presidency, the 
coup d'état, the founding of the Empire, the entente with England, 
and the Crimean War. In it many a theory of long standing is 
set aside by the author, such as the Emperor’s supposed planning 
of the Crimean War, which he proves was due rather to the Eng- 
lish radical press and the persistence of the anti-Russian English 
Ambassador at Constantinople, Stratford de Redcliffe. Many a 
new fact is brought forward, such as Louis Napoleon’s unprece- 
dented proposal for the limitation of naval armaments made to 
England during the first month of his official life. We vainly 
supposed we were doing something novel the other day when we 
invited Europe to discuss over the council table some way of en- 
suring the peace of the world. We were merely carrying out 
Louis Napoleon’s suggestion of 1849 calling for a general congress 
to insure the peace of Europe. 

We do not always agree with Dr. Simpson’s conclusions, for 
with all his scholarship, he betrays his prejudice where Cathol- 
icism is in question. His language is always the language of a 
gentleman, but the provincial Protestantism of the Englishman 
cannot be forgotten for a moment. For example, he is unfair to 
Pope Gregory XVI., whose “medieval misgovernment” he dis- 
misses in a few lines; to the College of Cardinals, which he accuses 
of opposition to railways on the principle that “railways produce 
commerce, and commerce produces sin”; to Pierre de la Gorce, 
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the greatest authority on the Second Empire, whom he dismisses 
lightly as a French clerical; to Eugénie, whose political activities 
he stresses, and whose unpopularity among the Parisians he over- 
emphasizes. 

Dr. Simpson’s portrait of Louis Napoleon is, on the whole, 
sympathetic, although he does not fail at times to call our atten- 
tion to his hero’s weakness of character and mistakes of policy. 
He admits that he was a freethinker, an anticlerical, and an ar- 
dent sympathizer with the Italian nationalists, but he does not 
bring out clearly enough that his shifty policy with regard to Italy 
was dependent on the status of Catholic and anticlerical opinion in 
France. An astute politician, he always kept his ear to the 
ground. He certainly knew the French people, and played up to 
all the traditions of the first Napoleon. No man could have 
gauged better the time to appeal for the people’s votes, both for 
the presidency and the Empire; no man in France could have 
polled so tremendous a majority. 

Louis Napoleon was statesman enough to realize the benefit 
of an entente with England, and tactful enough to cement that 
friendship by a persistent courting of both Queen Victoria and 
her consort. He could do this better than any Frenchman that 
ever lived, for he was really a citizen of the world. As Dr. Simp- 
son well puts it: “No ruler of France, none perhaps of any Euro- 
pean country, was so cosmopolitan in his training and outlook as 
Napoleon III. None certainly was less French. Essentially he 
was an international figure; too good a citizen of Europe to be 
ultimately a successful ruler of any one country in it.” While it 
seems clear that he desired the peace of Europe—his words were 
honestly spoken: “L’Empire, c’est la paix’—he realized that if 
France were to be the arbiter of Europe, both Russia and Austria 
were to suffer a defeat. A benevolent despot himself, he had little 
scruple about waging war against a czar who looked upon him as 
a parvenu prince, and had hesitated about recognizing him as 
emperor. 

Dr. Simpson’s volume leaves Napoleon in 1856 at the pinnacle 
of his fortunes: “Successful abroad, and for the moment, save 
in the Orleanist Salons, popular even in Paris; while from the 
provinces he could command a veritable devotion.” There was 
no power on the Continent that would not welcome his alliance: 
for the moment he seemed almost to have justified Cousin’s de- 
scription of him as “the Emperor of Europe.” Hitherto “the Em- 
peror” sans phrase meant Nicholas; henceforth it meant Napoleon. 

The Second Empire, by Philip Guedalla, belies its title, for it 
is in reality a complete biography of Louis Napoleon from 1808 to 
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1873. The volume opens with a brief sketch of Napoleon I., the 
“drill sergeant who hated Liberty as demonstrably bad for disci- 
pline, and Fraternity as a mere gesture of rhetoric or a piece of 
feminine sentimentality.” Equality alone, of the Republican 
watchwords, he loved, because it spoke of a subservient France 
marching to her master’s orders. An introductory chapter deals 
with the legend of Bonapartism, which one author said was born 
in deceit while Napoleon was dying at St. Helena. During his last 
years of exile the Little Corporal became a doctrinaire defender 
of the Revolution he had destroyed, and hypocritically offered 
France a liberal creed of democracy, and Europe a hope of a re- 
vived nationalism. Louis Napoleon became the heir to this 
pseudo-liberal tradition, because the people longed for the glories 
of the reign of the first Napoleon. “The appearance in public life 
of large numbers of elderly gentlemen, speaking with the accent 
of the last century, and gloomily disapproving of the generation 
with which they found themselves surrounded, was an inadequate 
compensation for the disappearance of those bronzed and booted 
young men of the Empire who had ridden into every capital of 
Europe.” 

Mr. Guedalla describes in a lively and brilliant manner the 
life and adventures of Louis Napoleon. His work reads more like 
a novel than sober history. There are no footnotes, no references, 
no broad viewpoints, as in the scholarly volumes of Dr. Simpson. 
On the contrary, he is rather the painter of pictures, with Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France, or England as the background, or the 
dramatist, with quickly shifting scenes, such as Louis Napoleon’s 
attacks on Strassburg and Bayonne, his six years imprisonment at 
Ham with his romantic escape, the wild scenes of the coup d’état, 
the attempts at assassination, the royal visits to London and 
Paris, the tours through the provinces, the Paris Exhibition, the 
siege of Sebastopol, the surrender at Sedan, the Emperor’s death 
at Camden Place in 1873. 


THE POEMS OF ALICE MEYNELL. Complete edition. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

The complete Poems of Alice Meynell present in _—_ com- 
pass work of exceptional consistency./ She held stoutly to the 
older ways, distrustful of modern vagaries. Still, for her, the 
language of poetry was distinct from that of prose—preserved, 
“dedicated.” She paid no heed to fashions of metrical uncer- 
tainty, feeling in free verse the undetermined floating of a feather. 
For her part, as she tells us in “The Laws of Verse,” she loved the. 
liberty in bondage of the English meters, the laws which are 
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“wings.” And her own rhythm had at its best the aim and 
energy and “friction” of the pinion, the act of the bird in flight. 
She would dislike indeed that we should associate her with any 
poetic “movement,” new or old, since she felt group consciousness 
to be predestined provincialism. 

It is perhaps the purity of her work which has arrested our 
simpler moments. Purity of heart or of art opens to the vision 
of us common folk a minor transfiguration. We confess our 
coarseness. We wish in some way to build a tabernacle. And 
the words of Mrs. Meynell have the quieting power of a spirit 
“unprofaned.” 

Our more strictly critical satisfaction is to find an achieve- 
ment so true to its intent. Here is the economy of effect, the 
“rejection” of emotional indulgence and of fancies engendered in 
the eyes. Here is gravity of utterance which she may have learned 
from the sun-dial literature of her Italian gardens. Here is the 
interior inspiration. Here, despite her refinements, are chosen the 
elementary experiences of all souls: the mysteries of birth, of 
grief, that common kinship of nature, and the “incalculable tryst” 
of death. Here, too, is the habitual shaping of her poem by the 
brief, distinct intellectual theme, according to her lifelong creed 
which finds happiest utterance in “The Question.” 

The complete series reveals a rather clear progression. The 
Early Poems are tremulous, quick, thrilling to the approaches of a 
future still unfolded: 


I wander in a grey time that encloses 
June and the wild hedge-roses. 


Dating from 1895 to 1913, are poems of a probably higher order, 
controlled, compact, both strong and fine. Here are included 
most of her notable religious verses, from “I Am the Way” to 
“The Unknown God,” known for the bold penetrations of their 
paradox. The poems first collected during the war in A Father 
of Women have still in many cases the firmer fiber, the appre- 
hension for the silences which surround our little lives, but share 
the profound disturbance of their terrible years. 

A special interest attaches to the Last Poems, all recently 
written. Here the tension of the war-time is over. The poetic 
gift speaks more at rest, or frequently at play, in spirited recrea- 
tion over a fine point of wit, a “simple subtlety” of paradox, in 
light poise upon the point of a small thought. One welcomes, as 
in “Rivers Unknown to Song,” some reflections met already in her 
prose, now sprung to poetry. One notes, too, with pleasure, an 
adaptation of the “Shepherdess” idea, with its comparison of 
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thoughts to sheep under gentle guidance. So in the lovely first 
poem, “The Poet and His Book,” Mrs. Meynell remembers “dearly 
gravely,” her thoughts alive within the fold, turning with the wist- 
fulness of the end of life to yearn over “the fruitful few that are 
with young.” 

But we recur inevitably to her religious verse, infrequent but 
individual, with its extraordinary union of intimacy and reserve. 
Mrs. Meynell’s reticence in spiritual matters may well give us les- 
sons in reverence. All that she has said in prose directly of re- 
ligion, and that mainly in illumined parentheses, might almost be 
put in the compass of a single page; and habitual control gives to 
her religious verse a weight more expressive even than her silences. 
One might quote in illustration and in memory her “Easter 
Night.” It has a touch of the slight weakness which rather grew 
upon Mrs. Meynell—the over-iteration or listing of epithet. But 
it has the condensed power, the gnomic brevity. It is apt memorial 
not alone of the triumph of Our Lord, but of a human spirit 
which has escaped the clamor of our noisy earth into the vic- 
torious solitude of death: 


All night had shout of men and cry 
Of woeful women filled His way; 
Until that noon of sombre sky 
On Friday, clamour and display 
Smote Him; no solitude had He 
No silence, since Gethsemane. 


Public was Death; but Power, but Might 
But Life again, but Victory, 

Were hushed within the dead of night, 
The shutter’d dark, the secrecy, 

And all alone, alone, alone, 

He rose again behind the stone. 


LIFE OF CHRIST. By Giovanni Papini. Freely translated from 
the Italian by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $3.50. 

This is easily the most celebrated Life of Christ since that of 
Renan—and it is an excellent offset to Renan’s. Renan, abandon- 
ing Christianity for infidelity, utilized his artistry to demolish the 
love and worship of Christ—Papini, converted from infidelity to 
Catholicism, uses his amazing literary skill to reconstruct the love 
of Jesus in other hearts as a thanksgiving for its having been 
established in his own. 

Since there have appeared in these pages two articles on 
Papini and his work (Vol CXIII. 650-8; Vol. CXIV. 210-19), it will 
not be necessary to rehearse the startlingly interesting story of his 
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conversion from blatant atheism and nihilism to orthodox Cathol- 
icism, nor to repeat the fact, now everywhere well-known, that the 
present work has created a furor both in the world of letters and 
in the world of religion. Let it now be said that this Life of 
Christ is worthy of its fame, and that no one should hesitate to 
procure it for fear of its not measuring up to the expectations 
created by its advertisers. No one who can appreciate a work of 
literary art, and no one who is interested in the life of Christ 
should make the mistake of ignoring this extraordinary volume. 

Let the reader, however, not expect to find a “scientific” life 
of Christ. Papini disowns, and perhaps disdains, what he calls 
“bookish resuscitations of Christ, written by the learned, who 
have really no intention of bringing souls to Christ, and who them- 
selves need to be brought to Him.” Nor, on the other hand, is the 
Life one of those “pious” productions, which, as the author says, 
rather pitilessly, but truly, “exhale a sort of withered mustiness, 
an odor of burnt-out lamp-wick, a smell of stale incense.” 

“We need a book,” he says, “a book written by a layman for 
the laymen who are not Christians or who are only superficially 
Christians, a book without the affectations of professional piety 
and without the insipidity of scientific literature, called ‘scientific’ 
only because it perpetually fears to make the slightest affirmation. 
A book, in short, written by a modern writer who respects and 
understands his art, and knows how to hold the attention even of 
the hostile.” Papini adds, “the author of this book does not pre- 
tend to have written such a book; but at least he has tried, as far 
as his capacities can take him, to draw near to that ideal.” 

There will be very few readers, and those few either hyper- 
critical or disaffected either towards religion or towards Papini, 
who will deny that he has written such a book. The predominat- 
ing quality of the Life is its newness and freshness of spirit. 
“The man of imagination,” says Papini, “sees everything as 
though it were new.” He himself, sees the familiar—shall we say 
too familiar—facts of the Gospel, with the ecstatic joy of a man 
born blind, but whose eyes have been opened and who beholds for 
the first time the beauty of creation. 

Faults, of course, there are in the work, an occasional exag- 
geration of ideas and of expression, but these can be easily par- 
doned in view of the exhilarating enthusiasm of the author and 
the surpassing eloquence of almost every page of his work. He 
has written, as one French reviewer has said, “with his heart 
more than with his mind, but with all his soul,” and the result is 
hardly less than a masterpiece. 

The third edition of the original has a table of contents, 
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which has been omitted, as such, in the English, but its place has 
been supplied by a very satisfactory index. Mrs. Fisher’s transla- 
tion is excellently done, but we regret the omission of the “Prayer 
to Christ” at the end, perhaps the most beautiful passage in the 
entire book and which contains Papini’s profession of faith in 
Jesus Christ and in His Church. 


ANALYSIS OF THE INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT RE- 
PORT ON THE STEEL STRIKE. By Marshall Olds. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

The purpose of this work is indicated by its title. The author 
aims to counteract the effect of the Interchurch Report on the 
Steel Strike, and at the same time practically to defend the policies 
of the steel corporation. The controversy which the Interchurch 
Report occasioned has not yet been forgotten. While the work 
before us may contribute in part to the further reduction of the 
authority of that Report, it does not seem to the reviewer to prom- 
ise much of a contribution toward our mastery of the larger issues 
involved. It is to be hoped, however, in the interest of fairness 
that this work will be widely read, for the Steel Corporation has 
an undisputed right to a full presentation of its case. 

The problem is too complicated to permit one to go into the 
issues in any detail. A single item is chosen as an indication of 
the author’s line of thought. In Chapter XVIII., which takes up 
the social aspects of the twelve hour day, we read: “The twelve 
hour day in the steel industry represents the most conspicuous 
opportunity in industry for the immigrant worker to better his 
economic standing by making up for his inherent handicaps 
through a maximum use of his greatest asset. . . . In other words 
by working twelve hours a day in the steel industry, the unskilled 
immigrant worker was practically on the same economic plane as 
the average skilled American worker in other industries, which 
meant that except in the matter of personal leisure, he had available 
the same standards of living for himself and his family as a large 
percentage of American skilled workers.” And again: “It cannot 
be disputed that the twelve hour day in the steel industry offers 
exactly the same opportunity to-day which early Americans all 
used to make possible modern American ideals, and which the im- 
migrant worker had consistently used in other fields to make pos- 
sible his enjoyment of full American standards.” The twelve 
hour day “offers one type of special opportunity, and is being 
widely used as an opportunity, toward Americanization. .. . 
Whether or not a different opportunity or method might be better 
may be open to question.” 
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The foregoing reflects a viewpoint that is hopeless. A twelve 
hour day in this age of civilization is indefensible. The unan- 
imous report of the Committee of the Federated American Engi- 
neering Societies on the twelve hour shift in industry, to quote 
Professor Seager, presents convincing evidence that the twelve 
hour day is no longer justified in the steel industry. President 
Harding’s conviction “that the twelve hour day and the type of 
worker it produces have outlived their usefulness” will go a long 
way in incorporating this humane ideal in the conscience of the 
American public. The program which John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
submitted recently to the Babson Institute includes the eight hour 
day and the six day week among its provisions. He declares “that 
man is a human being first and an industrial worker afterwards.” 
He maintains also that “any schedule requiring longer hours 
(more than eight) and which does not provide for one day in 
seven in which the worker can rest and recuperate is unsound, un- 
economic, and unjustifiable.” 

Observers who like to feel that the twelve hour day has been 
outlived will welcome these high authorities in favor of a more 
humane view. In proportion as they do this, they will hardly feel 
satisfied with Mr. Old’s discussion of the twelve hour day. The 
reviewer feels that it is useless to enter upon the controversy with 
which this volume is concerned. 


THE BALLAD OF ST. BARBARA AND OTHER VERSES. By Gil- 
bert Keith Chesterton. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

It is good to hear again the martial music of this trumpeter 
of God. In the “Ballad of St. Barbara” he once more makes use 
of a metrical form which seems especially suited to his cuirassed 
muse and which he adapts with peculiar fitness to the praise of 
the patron saint of artillery and those in danger of sudden death. 
It does not quite equal in sustained splendor or height of exalta- 
tion the “Ballad of the White Horse” or the “Battle of Lepanto,” 
but it has excellences of its own from which theirs cannot detract. 
The Chestertonian humor has its inevitable way in “Songs of Edu- 
cation,” a way, which reaches the apex of its glee in “Citizenship” 
and “Higher Mathematics.” Another characteristic for which we 
have come to look in the work of this amazing person, namely, his 
recognition of the extraordinary in the ordinary, reappears in a 
“Second Childhood” and “The Sword of Surprise.” Those who 
in the course of the past year thrilled to the announcement that 
the long delayed inevitable had happened, and Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton had publicly joined the body of that Church to whose 
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soul he had obviously so long belonged, will thrill anew to read the 
sonnet entitled “The Convert,” with its deeply moving climax: 


And all these things are less than dust to me, 
Because my name was Lazarus and I live. 


FROM TANGIER TO TRIPOLI. By Frank G. Carpenter. Garden 

City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $3.00. 

Pierre Loti once said that if the world were a peacock, Morocco 
would be its tail. This great Orientalist (traveler and writer), in 
all fairness, might have unfolded more widely the gorgeous ap- 
pendage of the comparison and included Algiers and other ter- 
ritory situated along the southern shore of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Frank G. Carpenter, the well-known and much read globe-trotter, 
has admirably described these “wonder lands” in the book under 
review. He traveled through Northern Africa as a newspaper re- 
porter some years ago with notebook in hand and camera always 
charged, and his new book is a compilation of the notes he then 
made, with some slight revisions. He gives infinite details of 
what he saw and heard, analyzing things like a bacteriologist— 
nothing escaped his keen eye, neither topographical features of 
the countries nor the costumes, habits, morals, religion, etc., of 
the bizarre native peoples—Moors, Arabs, and Jews. What the 
French have done since the date of their conquest of Algiers in 
1830 to improve these regions niaterially, and to try to introduce 
European civilization, is carefully noted. The author leads his 
readers as an agreeable and intelligent guide and companion 
through the cities of Tangier, Oran, Algiers, Constantine, Tunis, 
and the ruins of Carthage, also Timgad, the unearthed city of 
marvels, and the Garden of Allah. 

Among the most interesting of his pages are those which 
treat of the Desert of Sahara. He corrects the false impression, 
which is general, that the Sahara is simply a vast “sea of shifting 
sand.” The truth is that less than ten per cent. of the immense 
area is of sand, the other ninety per cent. is covered with 
thousands of square miles of big boulders, high rocky plateaus and 
mountains rising to 9,000 feet. He gives a complete and pleasing 
description of Figig and a few other oases. 

The book is illustrated with many pictures. Those who have 
already visited any or all of these places in Africa would find 
pleasure and profit in comparing notes and impressions with those 
of Carpenter, and they would enjoy again, in imagination, the 
beautiful scenery (often the finest in nature, because of the com- 
bination of mountain and sea), seen through a transparent atmo- 
sphere under un ciel bleu d’azur. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LABOR PROBLEMS. 

By Gordon S. Watkins, Ph.D. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 

Co. $3.00. 

For seventeen years, students of labor questions have had but 
one first-class American book available. That was Labor Prob- 
lems by Adams and Sumner. During the last ten years, many 
have desired to see this volume appear in a new and revised 
edition to take account of later developments, but their desire has 
never been fulfilled. In the present work, Professor Watkins has 
included every problem and development of these later years as 
well as those of the years preceding 1905. Whether his book is, 
on the whole, superior to Labor Problems is a question that will 
be answered differently by different persons. In any case, the hope 
expressed by the author, in the preface, “that it may contribute 
something to a broader understanding of the serious problems of 
capital and labor,” will undoubtedly obtain a large measure of 
realization. 

The volume is divided into three parts, dealing successively 
with: The Nature and Development of the Problems; Analysis of 
the Problems; and Agencies and Methods of Readjustment. In 
the first part, the author describes the problems, and recounts 
briefly their origin in both England and the United States. The 
second part treats of the standard of living, wealth, income, wages, 
hours of labor, child labor, women in industry, human waste in 
industry, unemployment, labor turnover, immigration, and in- 
dustrial unrest. In part three, we find a description and discus- 
sion of the principal agencies, organizations, methods, and theories 
which have been used or recommended by important groups for 
the solution of labor problems. The author tells us about labor 
organizations, employers’ associations, and shop committees; 
about methods of adjusting industrial disputes, labor legislation, 
and social insurance; about profit-sharing, codperation, and so- 
cialism. There is also a good short chapter on industrial educa- 
tion and training, and a concluding chapter entitled, “The Basis of 
Progress.” 

Although the author calls his book an “introduction,” he has 
covered the field comprehensively. Undoubtedly, the majority of 
his readers would prefer to see certain subjects treated more at 
length and certain others given less consideration, but this is in- 
evitable. What the author may fairly claim for his book is that 
it provides the average reader with a moderate amount of informa- 
tion and interpretation on every important labor problem, and 
that it discusses the various problems in a satisfactory order. 
His sympathies are clearly with the workers, but he indulges in no 
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utopian dreams. His viewpoints and philosophy are adequately 
stated in the concluding chapter. He sees the need for “funda- 
mental changes in our economic and political systems,” but lays 
strong emphasis upon new motives in industry. “Selfish gain 
and the rapid accumulation of wealth, which have been the dom- 
inant motives of economic activity, must be replaced by recogni- 
tion of general human interests and the motive of service to so- 
ciety.” Unquestionably, all this is necessary, but the author does 
not provide or even suggest adequate means for attaining this 
change in viewpoint and motives. Indeed, he makes one sugges- 
tion which points away from, rather than toward, this end. It is 
that the doctrine of natural rights should be discarded, and social 
expediency adopted as “the fundamental criterion of right and 
wrong in human relationships, whether in political, social, or 
industrial life.” 


THE ANCHORHOLD. A Divine Comedy. By Enid Dinnis. St. 

Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.00. 

The highest praise that can be bestowed upon this book is to 
say that it fulfills the expectations which readers of the author’s 
previous work have been justified in forming. Her short stories 
are an unusual contribution to Catholic literature, tales of wonder 
akin to the old legenda or gesta, transferred from medieval to 
the most modern of circumstances, graceful tales, for the most 
part of little children or of those who have remained or become 
like unto them, with an underlying motif of sound doctrine joined 
to exalted mysticism. In The Anchorhold Miss Dinnis has elab- 
orated all these elements into a book of average length. Dame 
Catherine, the anchoress, bears more than a casual resemblance to 
one whom we know to be a favorite of Miss Dinnis’s, the most lov- 
able Juliana of Norwich, with whose spirit Dame Catherine’s 
“showing” is so replete that the title-page scarcely needs its text, 
the words of which are hers: “Who showeth it thee? Love.” 

In the chapters entitled “No Man’s Danny” and “The Ferie 
Geste” Miss Dinnis has repeated a success which she has made so 
peculiarly her own in many of her shorter tales. The book is an 
illuminating exposition of the contemplative life and spirit, sorely 
needed by a generation which has relinquished quietude and fore- 
gone the realization which came to little Godiva, in her day not 
too rare a thing, the realization of what it might mean “if I were 
all alone and He were all alone.” 

Not in Dame Catherine, however, has Miss Dinnis given us 
the book’s true protagonist, but in Fiddlemee, the jongleur, in the 
baron’s banquet hall or wandering the roads with Flipkin, his dog, 
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and Orpheus, his lute, singing courtly songs aglow with heavenly 
wisdom, but always behind the scenes with God and more than 
once the instrument of His grace. Miss Dinnis has never de- 
scribed anything more delightful than the last interview between 
the anchoress and Fiddlemee, in which “they laughed together in 
harmony.” 


THE BOZEMAN TRAIL. By Grace Raymond Hebard and E. A. 
Brininstool. Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Co. 2 vols. $12.50. 
These two volumes contain historical accounts of the blazing 

of the Overland Routes into the Northwest, the holding of the 

Bozeman Trail from the North Platte River to the northern 

boundary of Wyoming, and the terrible fights with the forces of 

the great Indian warrior, Red Cloud, “the Napoleon of the Plains.” 

They give us many first-hand narratives of a phase of our history 

in which too little interest has been shown by the American read- 

ing public. There is an interesting account of the disaster of 

1866, when Captain Fetterman and eighty men, ambushed by three 

thousand bloodthirsty Sioux, were all killed and cruelly mutilated. 

In the writer’s opinion, there is no greater hero in American his- 

tory than John (Portuguese) Phillips, the man who dodged 

through the wild Indian warriors, riding 236 miles in weather 
many degrees below zero to bring aid to a small beleaguered gar- 
rison at Fort Kearney. 

The work is thorough and is impartially presented. The In- 
dian side of the question is brought out in the description of Chief 
Red Cloud, who was evidently a high type of Indian, stirred to 
take arms by the whites’ constant violation of their promises. 
In his later years, he inclined towards the Catholic Faith and was 
buried in the cemetery of the Holy Rosary Mission. 

This work offers a very fair and scholarly account of episodes 
in later Indian warfare, and the stories it contains by eyewitnesses 
who survived those stirring times, as well as its reproductions of 
original letters, drawings, and records greatly enhance its value. 


THE RETURN OF THE MIDDLE CLASS. By John Corbin. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

This is a book of over three hundred and twenty-five pages 
dedicated to the proposition that the middle class is in a bad way 
in the United States, and can only be rehabilitated through guild 
capitalism and the representation of the guilds in Congress. 
By the middle class the author means the salaried and pro- 
fessional people and by a guild he means an industrial body 
governing an industry and controlled by the owners, the salaried 
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workers, and the skilled wage workers in the industry. He con- 
templates the continuance of the present top-heavy ownership 
of wealth. A final chapter completes the book on the encourage- 
ment this will give the birth rate among women of the middle class 
and the fine work they can undertake, after their children have 
gone to college, in local and national administration of welfare 
laws. Mr. Corbin develops his thesis rather jumpily, and one 
yearns for more details in regard to these guilds he has in mind. 
Still, it is well worth reading. The fault of the thesis he defends 
is that he is too fond of the Anglo-Saxon stock and those who have 
risen or fallen to the position of the salaried. He has rationalized 
from this the theory that to preach the equality of men is all 
wrong. “Morons” and particularly “uneducable” are too often 
on his lips. The good in his book is that he shows the difficulties 
of the salaried workers in a capitalist world, relies partly upon 
economic reorganization along guild lines to reéstablish them, and 
rejects guild socialism. The harm in his book is that he doesn’t 
realize the importance of the wage workers and especially the un- 
skilled, and doesn’t know that there is an alternative guild organ- 
ization which is neither guild socialism nor guild capitalism. He 
has not taken into his reckoning a guild organization, based upon 
a wide extension of private ownership or such approaches to it as 
the Plumb plan for the railroads. While such a guild organiza- 
tion allows a place for the unskilled workers and does not look 
upon them as “uneducable,” still, it should be a more satisfying 
system to the middle class than Mr. Corbin’s guild, for they would 
have property ownership or a close approach to it to back their 
ability. How does it happen that Mr. Corbin does not know the 
Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction or the passage on 
industrial relations in the Pastoral Letter? 


THE PROBLEM OF REUNION. By Leslie J. Walker, S.J. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 

Father Walker, a convert and chaplain of British forces 
during the war, knows much of non-Catholics, and has been em- 
inently useful in interpreting to them the mind and attitude of 
the Catholic Church. This book is the outcome of war-expe- 
riences. “We differ, and on many points vitally; but we at any 
rate appreciate one another, and to some extent appreciate our 
very differences. What the Spirit of God has begun in answer 
to our perSistent petitions, and the war, inspired by evil motives, 
has fostered, it is the aim of these essays to help on.” The book 
has been well received by many outside the Church, having even 
been singled out for commendation by a committee of Anglican 
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bishops meeting at Lambeth, who liked its “tone and temper- 
ament.” This does not signify that Father Walker obscures Cath- 
olic doctrines or minimizes the absolute character of Catholic 
claims. On the contrary, he states and defends them whenever 
they are involved in his discussions, showing himself always 
bellator Dei, as becomes a son of St. Ignatius. He is entirely frank 
in his criticism of non-Catholic positions: yet he knows how to 
“speak the truth in love,” to use plain speech without danger of 
giving offense, since its obvious motive is charity. 

The book is notable for justice and sympathy in appraising 
non-Catholic aspiration and achievement, for its fearless facing of 
the facts of history, in which Father Walker resembles Father 
Herbert Thurston, and for its recognition that present-day heretics 
and schismatics are, for the most part, not willful rebels against 
the Church, but victims of heredity and environment. “It is not 
their own sin that separated brethren are asked to repent, but of 
a mistake which their ancestors made; they are not in reality 
asked to give up anything, but rather to receive something back 
again, which, through no fault of their own, they have lost. All 
that they believe the Catholic Church believes, only she believes 
more than this, and this more surely, since her faith is built on a 
rock. It is that something which they lack, and are dimly con- 
scious that they lack, that Protestants are asked to accept as the 
condition of Catholic reunion.” In such a temper as these words 
express, he seeks to present the Church as the home of all truth 
and the home of all charity. 


INCA LAND. By Hiram Bingham. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co. $5.00. 

Archeology is certainly a dry subject and one that derives the 
little attraction it may have from the enthusiasm of those who cul- 
tivate it. A practical-minded man may occasionally ask what is 
the use of archzological exploration to humankind. After the 
discovery of the most wonderful Egyptian tomb, men are as happy 
or as unhappy as they were before, and all the pyramids, temples, 
monoliths, and remains of any kind of society gone by mean 
very little in the progress of mankind, as compared with the most 
insignificant scientific discovery or material improvement which 
makes life fuller and happier. 

But even those who are not inclined to archzological studies 
could not but let themselves be carried along by the charming nar- 
ration of the excursions of Mr. Bingham in Peruvian lands, and 
we recommend the book to that great public who, while not under- 
valuing discoveries of old ruins, may also appreciate its merits 
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for its other aspects. We follow the author with the intense 
pleasure with which we follow the traveler; we feel the cold of 
the high pampas, of the snowy passes, and want him to be strong 
enough to reach the top of Coropuna. With him we feel the heat 
and sense the dangers of the jungle; we feel the desire of reaching 
the ruins which he seeks, but we cannot help feeling that for the 
traveler a greater incentive is needed for those struggles than the 
mere discovery of what new name corresponds to a certain old 
town, or the finding of “a wall with three windows”—the supreme 
prize, permitting the archzologist to state that in such a place 
So-and-So lived and from that place he went somewhere else—all 
of which is indeed very far removed from our present civilization, 
our present ideas, and our present needs. It takes an archzol- 
ogist to measure archzological enthusiasms properly, and to share 
them. 

Professor Bingham, of course, has the state of mind of the 
archeologist, and in his appreciations there is a decided lack of 
sense of proportion. Moreover, the admiration for the aboriginal 
civilization of America may perhaps be carried a little too far. 
When they examine the pyramids of Teotihuacan and Cholula, 
the Maya ruins of Yucatan and Central America, and the Inca 
constructions, instead of simply stating the truth—which is that 
the inhabitants of America at that time, considering their back- 
ward conditions and the rudimentary tools they possessed, built 
with adobe or roughly cut stone abodes which place them consid- 
siderably above savagery—our archzologists shout with admiration 
and want everybody to shout with them; and not only that, but 
declare that whatever came after that was the work of destruction, 
of fanaticism, of bigotry, and of wholesale racial murder. 

We should fail to do justice to the author unless we pointed 
out some obvious errors. His slight knowledge of Spanish is 
shown on several occasions, as when he writes the word aqueducto, 
ignoring the fact that the letters que are pronounced ke in Span- 
ish; he states that the letter w is unknown in that language, but 
any Yale undergraduate can tej] him that he is mistaken. The 
author also makes mention more than once of the Cross as being 
papal, a fact of which we are not aware, for we only know the 
Cross of Christ. The statement that there are some Aymara secret 
societies, whose members wore repulsive masks and danced on 
certain occasions, must be taken with a good deal of salt. Indians 
everywhere have such carnivals without belonging to any secret 
society. 

These are minor matters, but where he is entirely at fault, so 
much so that he puts his book in danger of being wholly dis- 
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credited, is when he passes snap judgments about the Spanish 
conquest and colonization. The following statement is thoroughly 
unscientific, unfounded, and entirely untenable: “One has only to 
‘ook at the history of Spain itself to realize that royal bigotry and 
priestly intolerance have often crushed new ideas and kept great 
nations from making important advances.” It would be a very 
good idea if Mr. Bingham—who, in many instances, mentions the 
work of several apostles and martyrs of Christianity in Peru— 
could discover in their labors something of the real spirit of Spain, 
and in this connection we would refer him to Professor Bolton’s 
little pamphlet, The Mission as a Frontier Institution in the Span- 
ish American Colonies. 

This lack of appreciation of the wonderful work done by 
Spain in this continent and a very evident religious intolerance 
are the only serious defects of the book. For the rest, very few 
novels are more interesting than this vivid narrative of the 
sufferings of a learned man going after “a wall with three 
windows.” 


E CATECHISM OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Translated into 

English with Notes by John A. McHugh, O.P., and Charles J. 
Callan, O.P. (New York: Joseph F. Wagner. $5.00.) A number of 
English translations of the Catechism of the Council of Trent have been 
published, from the partial text of 1675 to the text of Dr. Hagan, the 
Rector of the Irish College in Rome, 1911. But as all of them were 
more or less faulty and inaccurate, the present translators determined 
upon a new version, that would at once be well-written and faithful 
to the original text. This translation is well done. It is written in 
dignified, modern English, and follows most painstakingly the Latin 
text. The translators have used the Manutian text as reflected in the 
Maredsous edition of 1902, the fourth Roman edition of 1907, and the 
Turin edition of 1914. The footnotes of the original text are kept 
separate from the explanations and references of the translators, who 
have added many useful citations from St. Thomas, St. Alphonsus, the 
new Code of Canon Law, and other sources. A most valuable sermon 
program forms an introductory chapter to the catechism itself. This 
program embraces a complete course in Christian doctrine. The sub- 
jects are drawn from the Gospels and Epistles of the Sundays and 
Feasts. 

Many a convert has found his way to the Church through this 
precious volume—Father Hecker was one of them—which is preém- 
inent for the solidity of its doctrine and the warmth of its piety and 
devotion. As the translators well say: It is at once “a handbook of 
dogmatic and moral theology, a confessor’s guide, a book of exposition 
for the preacher, and a choice directory of the spiritual life for pastor 
and flock alike.” 
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UMEN CHRISTI, by Mother St. Paul. (New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co. $1.75.) Mother St. Paul, in these meditations for Easter- 
tide, combines dogmatic truth with spiritual counsel and practical sug- 
gestion. The doctrine of the Resurrection is set forth simply and 
clearly, and the counsels of holy living are urged in a most winning 
manner. It is at once a book of meditations and a book of spiritual 
reading, most helpful to the devout soul. 


REE books for use in English and French classes published by 

Allyn & Bacon are: Dickens’s masterpiece, A Tale of Two Cities 
($1.00), in most attractive type and binding, with a sketch of the 
author, comments, notes, and other aids to students provided by the 
editor, A. B. de Mille; Pierre Loti’s classic, Pécheur d’Islande (80 cents), 
attractively illustrated, with full vocabulary of words and idioms, edited 
by Winfield S. Barney, Ph.D.; and La France en Guerre ($1.20), by M. de 
Genestoux. The latter would not seem to be an especially suitable 
reading book for American children except as providing, in a form 
easily retained, the idioms and vernacular of military operations. 

In The Prayer Book of Eucharistic Devotions (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $1.50), Rev. Thomas J. O’Brien presents the Eucharistic 
adorer with a thesaurus of liturgical gems: the Mass of the Blessed 
Sacrament, prayers taken from the Divine Office, the ritual for Bene- 
diction, the writings of the great Church Doctors, combined with 
familiar devotional hymns and helpful meditations for the Holy Hour. 
The binding, inferior to the content and press work, has presumably 
been used to put the book within the reach of a larger public. The 
Practical Prayer Book (Chicago: D. B. Hansen & Sons. $1.00) is a 
handy, informative little book for general use. 

High praise is due Miss Cecilia M. Young, who in her Catalogue 
and Review of Plays (Chicago: Loyola University Press. $2.50), has 
rendered a great service to the cause of amateur dramatics. With ad- 
mirable discernment and judgment she has compiled a handbook of 
plays that offend neither ethics nor esthetics. 


E AND OUR GOVERNMENT, by Jeremiah W. Jenks and Rufus D. 

Smith. (New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.00.) This is an ex- 
ceptionally interesting work. It is a textbook and yet the idea that it 
is such never thrusts itself into the foreground of the reader’s attention, 
as no pains have been spared to make the story of our government 
entertaining, novel, and attractive. It has rather the appearance of a 
fine gift book. The story runs along brightly between two banks of 
up-to-date pictures, apt illustrations of the text, which tell graphically 
what is so hard to write about entertainingly. The result is that we 
read on, interested both in text and illustrations, imbibing all the time 
the facts that both relate so well. The principles set forth in the 
volume are most commendable and inspiring in their American ideals. 
The volume marks a great advance in the publication of books that 
instruct. 
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PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


In view of the serious situation created by the passage of the 
Oregon School Law the following series of pamphlets on the Rights of 
Catholic Education, issued by the National Catholic Welfare Council, 
are of particular importance: Official Attitude of the Catholic Church on 
Education (10 cents); The Truth About the So-Called Compulsory 
Education Law (10 cents); Sixteen Reasons Why Every American 
Should Oppose a State Monopoly of Education (3 cents); Public Opinion 
and the Oregon School Law (10 cents); Education in a Democracy 
(10 cents); The Oregon School Law by a Public School Teacher (10 
cents); Public Opinion and the Need of Religious Education (10 cents) ; 
Handbook for Speakers on Catholic Education (10 cents); Federal 
Government and Education—A Bibliography (3 cents); A Catechism 
of Catholic Education (25 cents). 

The vitality of the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland is evidenced 
by an unusual output of worth-while pamphlets (5 cents each). Ha- 
giography is well represented in Saint and Soldier (St. Louis and 
Blessed Edmund Campion), A Shepherd and a Shepherdess (St. Joan 
of Arc and Blessed Peter Favre), and Founder and Follower (St. 
Augustine and St. John Berchmans), brief pen-sketches by Rev. M. 
Bodkin, S.J.; a third number of the St. Vincent’s Series, Sister Alice 
O’Sullivan and Companions, martyred in Japan in 1870. A reprint of 
the treatise of St. Catherine of Genoa on Purgatory, being preceded by 
a sketch of the Saint, may be classed with the above. Other interesting 
biographies in miniature are: Garcia Moreno, by John J. Horgan; A 
Good Soldier of Christ: Count Albert de Mun, by Rev. Aloysius Corbett, 
O.D.C., and Pére Lacordaire, by Rev. Stanislaus M. Hogan, O.P. Rev. 
Vincent Hornyold, S.J., covers different phases of the Church instruc- 
tively and comprehensively in Catholic Doctrines, Catholic Practices, 
Catholic Orders and Anglican Orders, The Old Religion, and The Seven 
Sacraments Briefly Explained. Catholics and Citizenship, by the 
Bishop of Clonfert, shows the Catholic citizen as the support of the 
State. In the same pamphlet Rev. J. S. Sheehy, C.M., treats eloquently 
The Influence of Women in Catholic Ireland. The House of God and 
the Reverence Due to It, by Right Rev. Monsignor Segrave, P.P., V.G.; 
Can We Be Saints? by Frank Duff; Simple Carpentry, by W. Douglas 
May, and an interesting, informative booklet by M. D. Stenson on 
Favourite Italian Shrines of Our Blessed Lady (3 s.) complete this truly 
remarkable invoice of pamphlet literature. 

His Further Greetings, by Mother St. Paul, is issued from the House 
of Retreats, Birmingham (2d.) and contains some very charming 
“Simple Meditations for Eastertide.” 

The Catholic Mind of February 22d, March 8th, and April 8th treat, 
respectively, “The Oriental Institute,” “Tercentenary of St. Ignatius 
and St. Francis Xavier,” “Protest of the Catholic Bishops of Jugo-Slavia 
to the Serbian Government”; “The Catholic Church and Modern 
Science,” “Realization of a Great Catholic Ideal” (Purity), “The Mean- 
ing of Free Will,” “Continuity Claim”; “Poisoned Wells,” “Thought 
Reading,” “That Perpetual Crux” (God’s foreknowledge and man’s free 
will), “The K. of C. Pledges” (5 cents each). Two important publica- 
tions (10 cents each), also from The America Press, are: Human Evolu- 
tion and Science, by Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., and God and Cesar, 
by Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J. The vital question of Catholic Education 
is treated for parents by Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P. (Dominican Sisters, 
Tacoma, Washington). The same press publishes Father Skelly’s con- 
ferences on The Three Hours’ Agony. 
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